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ALTERNATIVES 


,y 
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I. Military Escalation aimed at 


victory . 


Expand^c/ military operations, includingvforces, into Cambodia/and 
perhaps increased troop levels and resumption of bombing, aimed at 
obtaining wi thdr awal of al 1 aubvcrs - i v c forces^with maintenance-^ 
current GVN^(|rM-2 yearsy._(MM/Vc) 

Current Military Posture aimed at neeet-iat+ng victory . 

Continue current force levels and pressures, ©n aseempt4©n—that- Hi- 1-2- 
years enemy will begi-ir-to-fade away or, perhaps-sooner, negotiate wi th¬ 
drawal with current GVN left in power? a ^ 

Jr\ OwC.-Q> ('-~L ; £~Jt / L t + * QjLm+j 

Radical Counter-Insurgency strategy aimed at victory . ^• 

Radical restructuring of US forces into small units in joint command 
with ARVN,.aimed at neutralizing NVA and VC framed forces and destroy¬ 
ing VC local forces, guerrillas and apparatus completely in 3-5 years. 

Negotiated Political Compromise . 

Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise overall political settlement in 
the South leading to US and NVN withdrawal, continuing present military 
activities (perhaps withdrawing 50,000 men). 

Negotiated Mutual Withdrawal . 

Seek to negotiate mutual withdrawal with Hanoi rather than involving the 
US directly in negotiations for an internal political settlement), with¬ 
drawing and deescalating in accord with negotiations and actual situation 


in the field^t^jt 
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Substantial Reduction of US Presence while seeking negotiated solution. 

Withdraw all but 150,000 troops over next 2 years ; while seeking to nego¬ 
tiate mutual withdrawal or political compromise,but making it possible 
to stay at a lower cost over the long haul. 

Withdrawal of all US forced in 2-3 years . 

Firm public commitment to withdraw all US forces from SVN in 2-3 years,and 
meanwhi 1 e^eescalate US operations in the South whether or not a settle¬ 
ment is reached. 


VIII. Withdrawal of all US forces within 12 months . 

Firm public commitment and actions to withdraw all US forces from SVN 
within 12 months whether or not a settlement is reached. 

































II. Current Military Forces and Strategy, Negotiate Victory. 

A> £ &./ CXds-K- 'U* Vtt 

5. A. Military Actions: 

1. Maintain present U.S. force level. c — 

Modification : Reduce U.S. forces by limited amount* 50-755 000** 
designed and declared to be ^e^ly "streamlining," with no effect 
on combat role or strength. 

2. Continue current military operations: i.e., emphasis on defense 
of Saigon and other cities; multi-battalion sweeps and cordons; 
increasing U.S. artillery and air support to RVNAF, and re¬ 
equipping of RVNAF; military/police efforts against VCI. 

C< "B. Paris: 


1. Let GVN take lead in negotiations. 


2. Insist on victory, conditions, i.e., withdrawal of all Com¬ 
munist forces and opponents except individuals reconciled to 
current GVN. 


3. Until convinced of DRV/VC intent to abide by victory terms, 
avoid ceasefire, de-escalation, and withdrawals. 

D. &. GVN: 


0 

< 


1. Avoid destablizing pressures on GVN to "reform" or broaden 
base, continue law by encouragement toward these. 

2. Assume GVN of continued support and large scale U.S. military 
presence till victory assured. 

3. Discourage GVN/NLF talks or accession to power of Vietnam 
elements inclined to major compromise. 


fr, B. Costs: 

1. Financial costs continue at current rate of p er year. 

2. Viet Cong can continue to impose 200 U.S. casualties a week • 
(-H>yO00--a-year-)-, (if willing to accept higher casualties them¬ 
selves, VC/NVA could impose much higher loss-rate on U.S.) 
especially_if-NVA-units~return)-.—(-Given -manpower •• pools and-in¬ 
fi ltration capab ility, VC/NVA.are physically capablepof'Austain- 

ing. loss -rates “of-per month' "* “comparelTto recent” Tos s- 

rates . of-——per " month— -— —and-stidrl'-maintaining- force- 

levelS;. ; in'SVN). 

. If 50,000 non-combat troops removed, costs reduced by _ . 
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J2« Beliefs of Proponents-. 



1. Group A beliefs. 

2. Current levels of U.S. troops, costs, and casualties are 
acceptable domestically in the U.S., and justified by inter- j 
national advantages of victory,' at least for the time required 

r'to win DRV acceptance of US/GVN victory (variously estimated: 

V^from few months, to 3-5 years). 

3. Viet Cong/North VietNam cannot carry out or will not ac&ept 
costs of major offensive to increase U.S. casualties or produce 
dramatic setbacks to US/GVN effort, within next 18 months. 

4. Although RVNAF improvement is marked, it cannot justify size¬ 
able U.S. troop reductions in next 12-18 months. "Streamlining" 
to extent of 50,000 troops might be possible, though even this 
might have undesirable psychological effects on both GVU and 
Hanoi. 


5. Preferable to keep up current military pressure till assured, 
verified victory conditions achieved, than to accept prior 
ceasefire, de-escalation, or major U.S. reduction in forces 
(even if accompanied by NVA withdrawals). 


jCom ments on __Belle£s: 

1. Group B beliefs all highly^unfavcrable to this approach. 

Most Group B members would sharply question whether current 
costs were acceptable to the U.S. public over three or more 
years, even if victory resulted (which Group B does not 
expect), and especially if "progress" were slow and ambiguous. 
And they doubt public would expect great progress, so that 
new Administration would be widely criticized, meanwhile, for 
"more of the same." 

H. £ Consequences: 



1. Most proponents now predict "victory" achieved in SVN within 
18-24 months, with or without explicit settlement with DRV; 

a few believe conditions already substantially achieved, settle¬ 
ment possible almost immediately. Some who accept assumptions 
above believe victory attainable but will take 3-5 years (some 
of these still prefer this option, some prefer escalation for 
quicker win, others some form of compromise). 
gi /ifWV'-vtT «X£. i 

2. But others (Group));believe "victory" unlikely short of 5 years, 
or possible never, by this approach. 


\ 
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4, jfc. Risks ; 

(a) If VC/NVA launch damaging large-scale offensive - even 
at high costs - most of above assumptions would be dramatically 
refuted, leaving new Administration with a "Credibility Gap" 
comparable to predecessor's. 

(b) If situation is not irreversibily improved, with ‘Victory" 
demonstrably near, in 12-18 months, it will have become 
"Nixon's War," with same bureacuratic/political/diplomatic 
pressures to persist further as in previous Administration. 

If meanwhile DRV had made plausible "compromise''’ offers. 
Administration would be condemned for throwing away 
opportunities - uniquely available to it while still unen¬ 
cumbered by prior involvement - to end conflict. 

If victory conditions are achieved in 12-18 months, considerable 
vindication (far from total) of U.S. war policies since 1965 . 
Confidence in U.S. judgement and competence somewhat restored, 
as expectations of domestic and international critics confounded 
(though total costs still strongly questioned.) Increased con¬ 
fidence in SEA leaders in continued U.S. support. Perhaps less 
tendency in some (Thailand?) to change policies in ways that 
would restore undesirability to subversion. 

Subsequent DRV pressure on Laos - and DRV and Chicom support 
of insurgency in Thailand - -uncertain. In wake of setback in 
SVN, this might either increase or decrease. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


I. Military Escalation aimed at victory . 

Expanded military operations, including ground forces, into Cambodia 
and Laos and perhaps increased troop levels and resumption of bombing, 
aimed at obtaining withdrawal of all NVA/VC forces in 1-2 years, leaving 
current GVN in power. 

II. Current Military Posture aimed at victory . 

Continue current force levels and pressures, aimed at withdrawal or 
destruction of all NVA/VC forces and apparatus in acceptable time- 
frame (1-2 years; but perhaps longer), leaving current GVN in power. 

III. Radical Counter-Insurgency strategy aimed at victory . 

Radical restructuring of U.S. forces into small units in joing command 
with ARVN, and radical reforms of GVN and RVNAF, aimed at neutralizing 
NVA and VC Main Forces and destroying VC local forces, guerrillas, and 
apparatus completely in 3*^5 years. 

IV. Negotiated Political Compromise . 

Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise overall political settlement 
in the South leading to U.S. and NVN withdrawal, continuing present 
military activities (perhaps withdrawing 50,000 men). 

V. Negotiated Mutual Withdrawal . 

Seek only to negotiate mutual withdrawal with Hanoi (rather than 
involving the U.S. directly in negotiations for an internal political 
settlement), withdrawing and deescalating in accord with negotiations 
and actual situation in the field, but meanwhile maintaining military 
activities of current type. 

VI. Substantial Reduction of U.S. Presence while seeking negotiated solution. 

Withdraw all but 150,000 troops over next 2 years, while seeking to 
negotiate mutual withdrawal or political compromise, but making it 
possible to stay at a lower cost over the long haul. 

VII. Withdrawal of all U.S. forces in 2-3 years . 

Firm public commitment to withdraw all U.S. forces from South Vietnam 
in 2-3 years, and meanwhile to deescalate U.S. operations in the South, 
whether or not a settlement is reached. 

VIII. Withdrawal of all U.S. forces within 12 months . 

Firm public commitment and actions to withdrawal of all U.S. forces 
from South Vietnam within 12 months whether or not a settlement is 
reached. 
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ALTERNATIVES 





Military Escalation aimed at negotiating victory . 

Expand military operations, including forces, into Cambodia and 
perhaps increased troop levels and resumption of bombing, aimed at 
obtaining withdrawal of all subversive forces with maintenance of 
current GVN in 1-2 years. 



I I. Current Military Posture aimed at negotiating victory . 

Continue current force levels and pressures, on assumption that in 1-2 
years enemy will begin to fade away or, perhaps sooner, negotiate with¬ 
drawal with current GVN left in power. 


III. 





N (VI.) 

/ 


Radical Counter-Insurgency strategy aimed at victory . 

Radical restructuring of US forces into small units in joint command 
with ARVN, aimed at neutralizing NVA and VC trained forces and destroy¬ 
ing VC local forces, guerrillas and apparatus completely in 3”5 years. 

Negotiated Political Compromise . 

Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise overall political settlement in 
the South leading to US and NVN withdrawal, continuing present military 
activities (perhaps withdrawing 50,000 men^.. 

) 

Negotiated Mutual Withdrawal . 

Seek to negotiate mutual withdrawal with Hanoi rather than involving the 
US directly in negotiations for an internal political settlement, with¬ 
drawing and deescalating in accord with negotiations and actual situation 
in the field. 

Substantial Reduction of US Presence while seeking negotiated solution. 

Withdraw a4J—but- 1-50-jOOO troops over next 2 years while seeking to nego¬ 

tiate mutual withdrawal or political compromise but making it possible 
to stay at a lower cost over the long haul. 

Withdrawal of all US forces in 2-3 years . _/ 

Firm public commitment to withdraw all US forces from SVN in 2-3 years and 
meanwhile deescalate US operations in the South whether or not^cf settle¬ 
ment is reached. 


/fcJULw 


VIII. Withdrawal of all US forces within 12 months . 

Firm public commitment and actions to withdraw all US forces from SVN 
within 12 months whether or not a settlement is reached. 
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ALTERNATIVES 
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I. Military Escalation aimed at aegat-lating victory . d C sj 

Expand e.d military operations, including^forces, into Cambodia/and 
perhaps increased troop levels and resumption of bombing, aimed at 
obtaining withdrawal_of al 1 si*bve-rs4Ate forces^wi th-ma-i-n-t-e n a n ce-o f 
current J*"2 years 

I I. Current Mi 1 i tary Posture aimed at necot-i-a-t-i-ng victory . 

Continue current force levels and pressures, on-assump-t4on—that—t-rv—V—2- 
-years-enemy-wi 1 l--begi-rr—to- fade away or,-perhaps—sooner, negotiate with¬ 
drawal with current-GVN— left in power. cCfc & 

III. Radical Counter-Insurgency strategy aimed at victory . 6 vn ^ 

Radical restructuring of US forces into small units in joint command 
with ARVN,.aimed at neutralizing NVA and VC fcr^rmed forces and destroy¬ 
ing VC local forces, guerrillas and apparatus completely in 3“5 years. 

I £U~»L, - i /SJL.VCtr'V'^v-, f^avH kV.V/?'*'. 

IV. Negotiated Political Compromise . 

Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise overall political settlement in 
the South leading to US and NVN withdrawal, continuing present military 
activities (perhaps withdrawing 50,000 men). 

*‘~ L d 

V. Negotiated Mutual Withdrawal . 

Seek-to negotiate mutual withdrawal with Hanoi{rather than involving the 
US directly in negotiations for an internal political settlement), with¬ 
drawing and deescalating in accord with negotiations and actual situation 
in the f ie 1 d^ 


V1. Substantial Reduction of US Presence while seeking negotiated solution. 

Withdraw all but 150,000 troops over next 2 years^while seeking to nego¬ 
tiate mutual withdrawal or political compromise,but making it possible 
to stay at a lower cost over the long haul. 


VII. Withdrawal of all US forced In 2-3 years . 

,, Firm public commitment to withdraw all US forces from SVN in 2-3 years,and 

. meanwhi 1 e^cieescal ate US operations in the South^whether or not a settle¬ 
ment is reached. 


VIII. Withdrawal of all US forces within 12 months. 




Firm public commitment and actions to withdraw all US forces from SVN 
within 12 months whether or not a settlement is reached. 
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A. The basic issues requiring judgment are: 

1. Is the maintenance in power of the current GVN of sufficient importance 
to the U.S. that we should be prepared to continue our current rate of effort 
for the next 5 years? Or an escalated rate for 2-3 years? 

2. If not, can we and should we seek to involve ourselves through nego¬ 
tiations in the creation of an alternate or coalition government? 

3. If we seek to avoid imposing or negotiating such a coalition government, 
could we make other arrangements with Hanoi that would not bring about the col¬ 
lapse of the present GVN, but would permit a mutual withdrawal of forces? 


4. Given the success of our current military strategies, do we need to 
maintain current force levels (549,500 men in Vietnam) to continue present ef¬ 
fectiveness, or can we maintain comparable fighting capability at a lower troop 
1evel? 


5. Should we in any case firmly commit ourselves, accepting the attendant 
risks, to a continuing withdrawal of U.S. forces over the next several years in 
order to both reduce our own costs and to prod Saigon into negotiating with the 
NLF wh-i le taking the necessary steps to increase its own political and military 
effectiveness? 

(' -f. ^ .A X-—CC 

B. Thr-ee specific issues require decisions in the short run: 

1 . Negotiations 

1. Negotiate only mutual withdrawal with Hanoi leaving political issues 



to Saigon. 

2. Involve ourselves in negotiations of a compromise political settle¬ 
ment putting necessary pressure on Saigon. 

3. Hold firm to demand that Hanoi withdraw all communist forces in re¬ 
turn for right of former VC to participate peacefully in a SVN ruled by current GVN. 


2. US Troop Levels 

1. Decide now to withdraw 50,000 or more troops over next year. 

2. Withdraw no troops pending effort to negotiate withdrawal. 


3. Relations with GVN 

1. Support current GVN putting stability and good relations over reform. 

2. Press the GVN for needed reforms and negotiations with NLF, if neces¬ 
sary by threatening to withhold iwor withdraw troops, and by c orr eet influence. 

3. Provoke conflict with GVN in an effort to bring neutralist govern¬ 
ment to power which will press for ceasefire and an accommodation with the NLF. 

4. Full and frank Presidential position on VN situation and intended course 

of action . 

1. Delivery as soon as possible. 

2. Await 3-6 month policy review. 

3. Avoid. 


5. Investigation and Policy Discussion 

1. Exploit opportunities prior to 20 January for observation of VN situ¬ 
ation and operations by twisted, experienced, disinterested reporters, on informal, 
discreet basis , 

2. Prepare options and discussion paper, on basis of this one, for 
sending to agencies for comment followed by NSC discussion. 


top srpprr 

















ALTERNATIVES 


I. Military Escalation aimed at victory . 

Expanded military operations, including ground forces, into Cambodia 
and Laos and perhaps increased troop levels and resumption of bombing, 
aimed at obtaining withdrawal of all NVA/VC forces in 1-2 years, leaving 
current GVN in power. 

II. Current Military Posture aimed at victory . 

Continue current force levels and pressures, aimed at withdrawal or 
destruction of all NVA/VC forces and apparatus in acceptable time- 
frame (1-2 years; but perhaps longer), leaving current GVN in power. 

III. Radical Counter-Insurgency strategy aimed at victory . 

Radical restructuring of U.S. forces into small units in joing command 
with ARVN, and radical reforms of GVN and RVNAE, aimed at neutralizing 
NVA and VC Main Forces and destroying VC local forces, guerrillas, and 
apparatus completely in 3-5 years. 

IV. Negotiated Political Compromise . 

Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise overall political settlement 
in the South leading to U.S. and NVN withdrawal, continuing present 
military activities (perhaps withdrawing 50,000 men). 

V. Negotiated Mutual Withdrawal . 

Seek only to negotiate mutual withdrawal with Hanoi (rather than 
involving the U.S. directly in negotiations for an internal political 
settlement), withdrawing and deescalating in accord with negotiations 
and actual situation in the field, but meanwhile maintaining military 
activities of current type. 

VI. Substantial Reduction of U.S. Presence while seeking negotiated solution. 

Withdraw all but 150,000 troops over next 2 years, while seeking to 
negotiate mutual withdrawal or political compromise, but making it 
possible to stay at a lower cost over the long haul. 

VII. Withdrawal of all U.S. forces in 2-3 years . 

Firm public commitment to withdraw all U.S. forces from South Vietnam 
in 2-3 years, and meanwhile to deescalate U.S. operations in the South, 
whether or not a settlement is reached. 

VIII. Withdrawal of all U.S. forces within 12 months . 

Firm public commitment and actions to withdrawal of all U.S. forces 
from South Vietnam within 12 months whether or not a settlement is 
reached. 

















ALTERNATIVES 


I. Military Escalation aimed at negotiating victory . 

Expand mi 1itary operations, including forces, into Cambodia and 
perhaps increased troop levels and resumption of bombing, aimed at 
obtaining withdrawal of all subversive forces with maintenance of 
current GVN in 1-2 years. 

I I. Current Military Posture aimed at negotiating victory . 

Continue current force levels and pressures, on assumption that in 1-2 
years enemy will begin to fade away or, perhaps sooner, negotiate with¬ 
drawal with current GVN left in power, 

III. Radical Counter-Insurgency strategy aimed at victory . 

Radical restructuring of US forces into small units in joint command 
with ARVN, aimed at neutralizing NVA and VC trained forces and destroy¬ 
ing VC local forces, guerrillas and apparatus completely in 3-5 years. 

IV. Negotiated Political Compromise . 

Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise overall political settlement in 
the South leading to US and NVN withdrawal, continuing present military 
activities (perhaps withdrawing 50,000 men). 

V. Negotiated Mutual Withdrawal . 

Seek to negotiate mutual withdrawal with Hanoi rather than involving the 
US directly in negotiations for an internal political settlement, with¬ 
drawing and deescalating in accord with negotiations and actual situation 
in the field. 

VI. Substantial Reduction of US Presence while seeking negotiated solution. 

Withdraw all but 150,000 troops over next 2 years while seeking to nego¬ 

tiate mutual withdrawal or political compromise but making it possible 
to stay at a lower cost over the long haul. 

VII. Withdrawal of all US forces in 2-3 years . 

Firm public commitment to withdraw all US forces from SVN in 2-3 years and 
meanwhile deescalate US operations in the South whether or not a settle¬ 
ment is reached. 

VIII. Withdrawal of all US forces within 12 months . 

Firm public commitment and actions to withdraw all US forces from SVN 
within 12 months whether or not a settlement is reached. 















ALTERNATIVES 
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Military Escalation aimed atNa/fctory . 

Expanded military operations, including ground forces/'into Cambodia 
and Laos, and perhaps increased troop levels and resumption of bombing, 
aimed at obtaining withdrawal of all NVA/VC forces in 1-2 years, leaving 
current GVN in power. 


II. Current Military Posture aimed atN^ctory . 

Continue current force levels and pressures, aimed at withdrawal or 
destruction of all NVA/VC forces and apparatus in acceptable time- ^ 

frame (1-2 years; but perhaps longer), leaving current GVN in power,.. ^ 4 \ 

/ — 

III. Radical Counter-Insurgency strategy aimed at \yLctory Q* 

Radical restructuring of U.S. forces into small units in join| command 
with ARVN, and radical reforms of GVN and RVNAF, aimed at neutralizing 
NVA and VC Main Forces and destroying VC local forces, guerrillas, and 

apparatus completely in 3-5 years. 


IV. Negotiated Political Compromise . 

Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise overall political settlement 
in the South leading to U.S. and NVN withdrawal, continuing present 
military activities (perhaps withdrawing 50,000 men). 


V. Negotiated Mutual Withdrawal . 

Seek only to negotiate mutual withdrawal with Hanoi (rather than 
involving the U.S. directly in negotiations for an internal political 
settlement), withdrawing and deescalating in accord with negotiations 
and actual situation in the field, but meanwhile maintaining military 
activities of current type. 

VI. Substantial Reduction of U.S. Presence while seeking 

Withdraw all but 100,000 troops over next^ years, while seeking to 
negotiate mutual withdrawal o -r-- political eompromioe , but making it 
possible to stay at a lower cost over the long haul. 



VII. Withdrawal of all U.S. forces in 2-3 years . 

Firm public commitment to withdraw all U.S. forces from South Vietnam 
in 2-3 years, and meanwhile to deescalate U.S. operations in the South, 
whether or not an settlement is reached. 

c& [/A* 

VIII. Withdrawal of all U.S. forces within 12 months . 

Firm public commitment and actions to withdrawal of all U.S. forces 
from South Vietnam within 12 months whether or not a settlement is 
reached. 




















ALTERNATIVES 


I. Military Escalation aimed at Victory . 

Expanded military operations, including ground forces into 
Cambodia and Laos, and perhaps increased troop levels and 
resumption of bombing, aimed at obtaining withdrawal of all 
NVA/VC forces in 1-2 years, leaving current GVN in power. 

II. Current Military Posture aimed at Victory . 

Continue current force levels and pressures, aimed at withdrawal 
or destruction of all NVA/VC forces and apparatus in acceptable 
time-frame (1-2 years; but perhaps longer), leaving current 
GVN in power. 

III. Radical Counter-Insurgency strategy aimed at Victory or 

Favorable Settlement 

Radical restructuring of U.S. forces into small units in joint 
command with ARVN, and radical reforms of GVN and RVNAF, aimed 
at neutralizing NVA and VC Main Forces and destroying VC local 
forces, guerrillas, and apparatus completely in 3-5 years. 

IV. Negotiated Political Compromise . 

Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise overall political 
settlement in the South leading to U.S. and NVN withdrawal, 
continuing present military activities (perhaps withdrawing 
50,000 men). 

V. Negotiated Mutual Withdrawal . 

Seek only to negotiate mutual withdrawal with Hanoi (rather than 
involving the U.S. directly in negotiations for an internal polit¬ 
ical settlement), withdrawing and deescalating in accord with 
negotiations and actual situation in the field, but meanwhile 
maintaining military activities of current type. 

VI. Substantial Reduction of U.S. Presence while seeking Mutual 

Withdrawa l 

Withdraw all but 100,000 troops over next 3 years, while seeking 
to negotiate mutual withdrawal, but making it possible to stay at 
a lower cost over the long haul. 

VII. Withdrawal of all U.S. forces in 2-3 years . 

Firm public commitment to withdraw all U.S. forces from South 
Vietnam in 2-3 years, and meanwhile to deescalate U.S. operations in 
the South, whether or not a settlement is reached. 

VIII. Quick Unilateral Withdrawal 

Firm public commitment and actions to withdrawal of all U.S. forces 
from South Vietnam within 12 months whether or not a settlement is 
reached. 




















I. MILITARY ESCALATION AIMED AT VICTORY 


Expand military operations, including forces, into Cambodia and perhaps 
increased troop levels and resumption of bombing, aimed at obtaining with' 
drawal of all subversive forces with maintenance of current GVN in 
1-2 years. 


Beliefs of Advocates 

1. Present allied efforts have the enemy on the ropes, but are not suf¬ 
ficient to knock him out. By applying additional pressure now , we can 
prevent him from recouping and make clear the great costs of continuing 
aggression. 

2. Enemy cannot sustain present casualties and military pressure. 

3. This approach would require a greater U.S. effort in the short term, 
but will enable us to withdraw more safely in the mid- and longer-term. 

4. Because any other alternative would lead, at best, to a confused 
situation, our allies will support us and U.S. public opinion will 
tolerate course. 


Military Actions 

1. Continue or increase search and destroy operations aimed at seeking 
out and attriting the enemy. 

2. Conduct operations in Cambodia and increase operations in Laos aimed 
at closing VC supply routes. 

3. Perhaps resume bombing at 19°, or on previous pattern, or more ex¬ 
tensive bombing and mining of Haiphong. 

4. Perhaps increase U.S. troop levels to 750,000 or even one million. 


Paris 

1. Accept GVN lead on procedural matters. 

2. Break off talks if Hanoi responds to U.S. expansion by violating the 
DMZ, attacking cities, or increasing infiltration. 



















II. CURRENT MILITARY FORCES AND STRATEGY AIMED AT VICTORY 


A. Beliefs of Advocates 

1. Group A beliefs. 

2. Current levels of U.S. troops, costs, and casualties—at least 

for the time required to win DRV acceptance of US/GVN victory (variously 
estimated: from few months to 3-4 years)—are acceptable domestically in 

the U.S., and justified by international advantages of victory. 

3. Viet Cong/North Vietnam cannot carry out or will not accept costs 
of major offensive to increase U.S. casualties or produce dramatic setbacks 
to U.S./GVN effort, within next 18 months. 

4. Although RVNAF improvement is marked, it cannot justify sizeable 
U.S. troop reductions in next 12-18 months. "Streamlining" to extent of 
50,000 troops might be possible, though even this might have undesirable 
psychological effects on both GVN and Hanoi. 

5. Preferable to keep up current military pressure till assured, 
verified victory conditions achieved, than to accept prior cease-fire de- 
escalation, or major U.S. reduction in forces (even if accompanied by NVA 
withdrawals). 

B. Military Actions 

1. Maintain present U.S. force level. 

Modification : Reduce U.S. forces by limited amount—50-75,000— 
designed and declared to be merely "streamlining," with no effect on com¬ 
bat role or strength. 

2. Continue current military operations: i.e., emphasis on defense 
of Saigon and other cities; multi-battalion sweeps and cordons; increasing 
U.S. artillery and air support to RVNAF, and reequipping of RVNAF; military/ 
police efforts against VCI. 

C. Paris 


1. Let GVN take lead in negotiations. 

2. Insist on victory conditions: i.e., withdrawal of all Communist 
forces and opponents except individuals reconciled to current GVN. 

3. Until convinced of DRV/VC intent to abide by victory terms, avoid 
ceasefire, deescalation, and withdrawals. 

D. GVN 


1. Avoid destabilizing pressures on GVN to reform or broaden base; 
continue law by encouragement toward these. 

2. Assure GVN of continued support and large-scale U.S. military 
presence till victory assured. 













ALTERNATIVES 


X, Military Escalation aimed at Victory . 

Expanded military operations, including ground forces into 
Cambodia and Laos, and perhaps increased troop levels and 
resumption of bombing, aimed at obtaining withdrawal of all 
NVA/VC forces in 1-2 years, leaving current GVN in power. 


II. Current Military Posture aimed at Victory . 

Continue current force levels and pressures, aimed at withdrawal 
or destruction of all NVA/VC forces and apparatus in acceptable 
time-frame (1-2 years; but perhaps longer), leaving current 
GVN in power. 


III. Radical Counter-Insurgency strategy aimed at Victory or 

Favorable Settlement 

Radical restructuring of U.S. forces into small units in joint 
command with ARVN, and radical reforms of GVN and RVNAF, aimed 
at neutralizing NVA and VC Main Forces and destroying VC local r 
forces, guerrillas, and apparatus completely in 3-5 years. 

IV. Negotiated Political Compromise . 

Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise overall political 
settlement in the South leading to U.S. and NVN withdrawal, 
continuing present military activities (perhaps withdrawing 
50,000 men). 

V. Negotiated Mutual Withdrawal . 

Seek only to negotiate mutual withdrawal with Hanoi (rather than 
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Vietnamese initiative towards ending the war. And greater cohesion of a broad 
range of non-Communist elements offers the only hope (a significant hope, if it 
can be achieved) of reducing the risk or even of postponing or cushioning an 
eventual Communist takeover if a compromise ends hostilities. 

Yet one of the most unsuccessful aspects of our efforts has been getting 
the GVN to do virtually anything that it did not want to do, and it usually did 
not want to do anything that would in any serious way affect its own current 
distribution of power. We have gone to the GVN with small and large shopping 
lists for change and improvement. We have applied pressure and we have been 
kind and gentle. No combination of these tactics has proven successful. GVN 
tactics have been to resist us for a while, then when some pressure is applied, 
to agree in principle, and then to take little or no action. One explanation 
for the GVN f s unresponsiveness is probably its belief that we would not invoke 
sanctions against them. If this has been their judgment, it has proven cor¬ 
rect. The argument is invariably made, and there is undoubtedly truth to it, 
that we should not judge them by our standards or expect too much of them. This 
wise judgment, however, has been used to justify U.S. inaction rather than action 


with judiciousness. 








7. The GVN and Political Evolution 


The GVN seems to be more stable than at any time during the last four years. 
In the interests of replacing or counterbalancing Ky ? s influence (and perhaps 
under pressure of the onset of talks) Thieu has broadened his cabinet base to 
include more Southerners and some respected nationalists — most notably, Premier 
Tran Van Huong. And he has backed Huong’s drive to replace corrupt officials 
(with, by and large, Thieu supporters, though most seem to represent improvement). 
For the first time in years, representative institutions exist, at both national 
and local levels. These are moves, at last, in the right direction in the politi¬ 
cal struggle with the Communists. 

Yet the coalescence of support for the GVN still mainly involves the more 
conservative, landowning or merchant groups, and the educated elites formerly 
close to the French administration. These elements, along with refugees from the 
North and GVN/ARVN officials with most to protect from Communist takeover, tend 
to be the most uncompromising anti-Communists. But it is questionable whether 
their leaders alone have either (a) the ability to mobilize the loyalties and 
efforts of enough of the non-Communist majority of the nation to confront effec¬ 
tively either the military or political efforts of the Communist apparatus, during 
or after hostilities, or (b) the will to talk directly with the NLF to seek any 
form of compromise settlement. In blunt terms: they do not engage either the 
trust or the self-interest (e.g., aspirations for social mobility or higher 
income) of the mass even of the non-Communist population; and they do not really 
want the war to end. 

A further evolution of the government makeup and base of support, to include 
more non-Communist groups with organized rural roots like the various Hoa Hao 
and Cao Dai sects and the Montagnard ’’nationalists”, and those with urban organi¬ 
zation like the Buddhist associations, the Chinese and the unions, could serve 
both these purposes. Both are in U.S. interests. A broader GVN promises more 











8. The Domino Theory 


Ever since the early 1950s U.S. policy has been based on the domino theory, 

either tacitly or explicitly. After a great deal of waffling and argumentation, 

the intelligence community has finally come to the judgment that the domino theory 

has very little validity under current circumstances, and that even with an 

adverse outcome in Vietnam the fate of Southeast Asia will be determined much 

more by what the countries of this region themselves do in their own behalf than 

on a communist threat per se. NIE 1-68 of 6 June 1968 states the position: 

"29. Assuming a negotiation in Vietnam which leaves the Communist 
apparatus and the non-Communist political forces intact but no 
longer in active combat, the situation in Vietnam and Laos would 
probably be indecisive for some time. Subversion in Cambodia and 
Thailand would continue, but could probably be contained. Else¬ 
where in Southeast Asia — in Burma, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines — governments would confront the continuing 
and intractable problems of economic development and of nation¬ 
building; these would provide issues and situations susceptible of 
exploitation by forces wishing to unseat or subvert the existing 
regimes. By and large, the governments would probably get the 
better of it. Even if Vietnam fell fairly soon into the hands 
of a regime dominated by the Communists, the other regimes would 
probably not collapse, but their struggle for existence would 
become more intense and their survival more precarious. They 
have assets South Vietnam has never had, namely, relative peace, 
some sense of nationhood, and real successes against Communist 
subversion. 1 * 

NIE 50-68 of 14 November 1968 develops this thesis more fully. Confirming 
the anti-domino judgment with respect to Vietnam, this NIE argues that it is Laos 
(once again!) rather than Vietnam which will have a much greater impact on the 


future of the 


area. 







BASIC ISSUES 


The key issues requiring judgment are: 

1. Is the maintenance of non-Communist South Vietnam (under the present or a 
reformed GVN) of sufficient importance to the U.S. that we should be prepared 
to continue our current effort for the next 3 to 5 years, or an escalated effort 
for I to 3 years? 

2. If not, can we and should we seek to involve ourselves through negotiations 

in the creation of a government based on some political compromise with the NLF? 

3. If we wish to avoid imposing on the GVN and South Vietnam such a political 
compromise, could we negotiate with Hanoi the end of the phase of massive external 
military intervention which started in 1965? Could such arrangements with Hanoi 

be made without bringing about the collapse of the present GVN, but permit a 
mutual withdrawal of U.S. and NVA forces? 

4. Given the success of our current military strategies, do we need to maintain 
current force levels (549,500 men in Vietnam) to continue present effectiveness, 
or can we maintain comparable fighting capability at a considerably lower troop 
level? 

5. Should we in any case firmly commit ourselves, accepting the attendant risks, 
to a continuing withdrawal of U.S. forces over the next several years in order to 
reduce our own costs and to prod Saigon into negotiating with the NLF and mean¬ 
while taking the necessary steps to increase its own political and military 
effectiveness? 
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I. MILITARY ESCALATION AIMED AT NEGOTIATING VICTORY 


Expand military operations, including forces, into Cambodia and perhaps increased 
troop levels and resumption of bombing, aimed at obtaining withdrawal of all sub¬ 
versive forces with maintenance of current GVN in 1 - 2 years. 


Beliefs of Advocates 

1. Present allied efforts have the enemy on the ropes, but are not sufficient to 
knock him out. By applying additional pressure now, we can prevent him from 
recouping and make clear the great costs of continuing aggression. 

2. This approach would require a greater U.S. effort in the short term, but will 
enable us to withdraw more safely in the mid- and longer-term. 

3. Because any other alternative would lead, at best, to a confused situation, 
our allies will support us and U.S. public opinion will tolerate course. 


Military Actions 

1. Increase search and destroy operations aimed at seeking out and attriting the 
enemy. 

2. Conduct operations in Cambodia and increase operations in Laos aimed at 
closing VC supply routes. 

3. Perhaps resume bombinj^of 19°, or on previous pattern, or more extensive 
bombing and mining of Haiphong. 

4. Perhaps increase U.S. troop levels to 750,000 or one million. 


Paris 


1. Accept GVN lead on procedural matters. 

2. Break off talks if Hanoi responds to U.S. expansion by violating the DMZ, 
attacking cities, or increasing infiltration. 

3. Seek to negotiate withdrawal of all Communist forces from SVN with current 
GVN still in power. 


















GVN 


1. Emphasize need for stability; support present government. 

2. Urge but not demand reforms. 


Cost 


1. Budget costs remain at at least $30 billion/year; could go up to $40 billion. 


2. Casualties increase to 300 or more per week. 


■—> VM ^ 


Consequences 

1. Some believe expansion will lead to victory in 6- 12 months; others believe 
it will come in 2-5 years. On this view Hanoi should be willing to make major 
concessions when U.S. escalation becomes evident. Many in Group B doubt that 
any currently proposed or practically conceivable level of U.S. military pressure 
will defeat the enemy or destroy his will to the point where he is prepared to 
withdraw leaving the current GVN in power, unchallenged. 

2. Further Americanization of the war. 

3. Some danger of greatly increased war with larger participation by China or 
Russia. 


4. Increased domestic opposition. 
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I. Escalation 
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Expanded military operations, including forays into Laos and Cambodia, 
and perhaps increased troop levels and resumption of bombing of NVU. 

Beliefs of Proponents 

1. Present allied efforts have the enemy on the ropes, but are not 
sufficient to knock him out. By applying additional pressure now, we can 
prevent him from recouping and make clear ‘the great costs of continuing aggression. 

2. This approach would require a greater U.S. effort in the short term, 
but will enable us to withdraw more safely in the medium and lay term. 
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3. Because any other alternative would lead, at best, to a confused 
situation, our allies will support us and U.S. public opinion will tolerate this 
course. 

Military Actions 

1. Increase search and destroy operations aimed at seeking out and 
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1. Some believe expansion will lead to victory in 6-12 months; others 
believe it will come in 2-5 years* . Many in Group B doubt that any■ 'conceivable 
level of U. S. military pressure o»»^hefeat the enemy or destroy his will to the 
point where he is prepared to withdraw leaving the current GVR in power*, 
unchallenged. 


2. Further Americanization of the war. 

3. Some danger of greatly increased war with larger participation by China 
or Russia. 


4. Increased domestic opposition. 





























II. Current Military Forces and Strategy, Negotiate Victory. 

At £, x> * v /£ 

£. A- Military Actions: 


1. Maintain present U.S. force level. — 

Modification : Reduce U.S. forces by limited amount 50-75}000** “ 
designed and declared to be ^jaeadfly "streamlining," with no effect 
on combat role or strength.' ’* <r,l z 

2. Continue current military operations: i.e., emphasis on defense 
of Saigon and other cities; multi-battalion sweeps and cordons; 
increasing U.S. artillery and air support to RVNAF, and re¬ 
equipping of RVNAF; military/police efforts against VCI. 


Cr 5B. Paris: 

1. Let GVN take lead in negotiations. 

2. Insist on victory, conditions, i.e., withdrawal of all Com¬ 
munist forces and opponents except individuals reconciled to 
current GVN. 


3. Until convinced of DRV/VC intent to abide by victory terms, 
avoid ceasefire, de-escalation, and withdrawals. 


D. &. GVN: 


0 

t 


1. Avoid destablizing pressures on GVN to "reform" or broaden 
base, continue law by encouragement’ toward these. 

2. Assume GVN of continued support and large scale U.S. military 
presence till victory assured. 

3. Discourage GVN/NLF talks or accession to power- of Vietnam 
elements inclined to major compromise. 


ft 1>. Costs: 


1. Financial costs continue at current rate of J _j ^ p er year. 

2. Viet Cong can continue to impose 200 U.S. casualties a week • 
(-d^yGGG--a-year-)., (if willing to accept higher casualties them¬ 
selves, VC/NVA could impose much higher loss-rate on U.S.) 
especially—if-NVA-units-return)-.—(-Given -manpower ••pools~and-in- 
mtration capabi lity, ..V.C/NVA.are- physically- capable"of~sustain- 

ing_.loss-rates“of-per month compared - to recent~Ibss- 

rates.. of-—per'“month-and-sti-l-l—ma-intain-ing-f orce- 

ley.els-in-SVN ). 

3. If 50,000 non-combat troops removed, costs reduced by_ . 


























£•. Beliefs of Proponents-. 


1 . 

2 . 



Group A Beliefs. 

C,~ % . 

Current levels of U.S. troops, costs, and casualties are \ 
acceptable domestically in the U.S., and justified by inter- / 
national advantages of victory,' at least for the time required 
Xto win DRV acceptance of US/GVN victory (variously estimated:,-' 
V from few months, to 3-5 years). 


3. Viet Cong/North Vietnam cannot carry out or will not acdept 
costs of major offensive to increase U.S. casualties or produce 
dramatic setbacks to US/C-VW effort, within next 18 months. 

4. Although RVHAF improvement is marked, it cannot justify size¬ 
able U.S. troop reductions in next 12-18 months. "Streamlining 
to extent of 50,000 troops might be possible, though even this 
might have undesirable psychological effects on both GVN and 
Hanoi. 

5. Preferable to keep up current military pressure till assured, 
verified victory conditions achieved, than to accept prior 
ceasefire, de-escalation, or major U.S. reduction in forces 
(even if accompanied by NVA withdrawals). 


^_.Comm ents on Beli efs: 

\ i N \ 

X -v N - 

1.'—Group B beliefs- all, lighly^unfavorable to- this approach. 


\ 
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Most Group B members would sharply question whether current 
costs were acceptable to the U.S. public over three or more 
years, even if victory resulted (which Group B does not 
expect), and especially if "progress" were slow and ambiguous 
And they doubt public would expect great progress, so that 
new Administration would be widely criticized, meanwhile, for 
"more of the same." __ 



"G. n Consequences; 


1. Most proponents now predict "victory" achieved in SVN within 
18-24 months, with or without explicit settlement with DRV; 

a few believe conditions already substantially achieved, settle 
ment possible almost immediately. Some who accept assumptions 
above believe victory attainable but will take 3-5 years (some 
of these still prefer this option, some prefer escalation for 
quicker win, others some form of compromise). 

^ l - XU nA<- f 

2. But others (Group)^believe "victory" unlikely short of 5 years, 
or possible never, by this approach. 


























■4. jjS. Risks: 

(a) If VC/NVA launch damaging large-scale offensive - even 

at high costs - most of above assumptions would he dramatically 
refuted, leaving new Administration with a "Credibility Gap" 
comparable to predecessor's. 

(b) If situation is not irreversibily improved, with ^Victory’ 1 
demonstrably near, in 12-18 months, it will have become 
"Nixon's War," with same bureacuratic/political/diplomatic 
pressures to persist further as in previous Administration. 

If meanwhile DRV had made plausible ’'compromiseoffers. 
Administration would be condemned for throwing away 
opportunities - uniquely available to it while still unen¬ 
cumbered by prior involvement - to end conflict. 

If victory conditions are achieved in 12-18 months, considerable 
vindication (far from total) of U.S. war policies since 1965 . 
Confidence in U.S. judgement and competence somewhat restored, 
as expectations of domestic and international critics confounded 
(though total costs still strongly questioned.) Increased con¬ 
fidence in SEA leaders in continued U.S. support. Perhaps less 
tendency in some (Thailand?) to change policies in ways that 
would restore undesirability to subversion. 

re tfi/Ctt vs/oeree ' 

Subsequent DRV pressure on Laos - and DRV and Chicom support 
of insurgency in Thailand - uncertain. In wake of setback in 
SVN, this might either increase or .decrease. 

















II. Current Military Forces and Strategy, Negotiate Victory . 


A. Beliefs of Advocates 

1. Group A beliefs. 

2. Current levels of U.S. troops, costs, and casualties at least 
for the time required to win DRV acceptance of US/GVN victory 
(variously estimated: from few months to 3-4 years) — are 
acceptable domestically in the U.S., and justified by interna¬ 
tional advantages of victory. 

3. Viet Cong/North Vietnam cannot carry out or will not accept 
costs of major offensive to increase U.S. casualties or produce 
dramatic setbacks to U.S./GVN effort, within next 18 months. 

4. Although RVNAF improvement is marked, it cannot justify sizeable 
U.S. troop reductions in next 12-18 months. "Streamlining" to 
extent of 50,000 troops might be possible, though even this 
might have undesirable psychological effects on bo^Jh GVN and 
Hanoi. 

5. Preferable to keep up current military pressure till assured, 
verified victory conditions achieved, than to accept prior 
cease-fire, deescalation, or major U.S. reduction in forces 
(even if accompanied by NVA withdrawals). 

B. Military Actions : 

1. Maintain present U.S. force level. 

Modification: Reduce U.S. forces by limited amount 50—75,000 
designed and declared to be merely "streamlining, with no enect 
on combat role or strength. 

2. Continue current military operations: i.e., emphasis on defense 
of Saigon and other cities; multi-battalion sweeps and cordons; 
increasing U.S. artillery and air support to RVNAF, and reequip¬ 
ping of RVNAF; military/police efforts against VCI. 

C. Paris : 

1. Let GVN take lead in negotiations. 

2. Insist on victory, conditions, i.e., withdrawal of all 
Communist forces and opponents except individuals reconciled to 
current GVN. 

3. Until convinced of DR V/VC intent to abide by victory terms, 
avoid ceasefire, deescalation, and withdrawals. 
















D. GVN. 


1. Avoid destablizing pressures on GVN to "reform or broaden base; 
\j^ontinue law by encouragement toward these"^ 

2. Assure GVN of continued support and large-scale U.S. military 
presence till victory assured. 

3. Discourage GVN/NLF talks or accession to power of Vietnam 
elements inclined to major compromise. 

E. Costs . 

1. Financial costs continue at current rate of $30 billion per years. 

2. Viet Cong can continue to impose 200 U.S. casualties a week. 

(If willing to accept higher casualties themselves, VC/NVA 
could impose much higher loss-rate on U.S.) 

3. If 50,000 Yoncombat troops removed, costs reduced by_. 

F. Consequences . 

1. Most proponents now predict "victory" achieved in South Vietnam 

within 18-24 months, with or without explicit settlement with 

DRV; a few believe conditions already substantially achie ved, 

settlement possible almost immediately. Some who accept 

assumptions above believe victory attainable but will take 3-5 

years (some of these still prefer this option, some prefer 

escalation for quicker win, others some form of compromise). 

But others (Group B) reject all beliefs above and believe v ^ ctor y 
unlikely short of 5 years, or possibly ever, by this approach. 


2. 

















3. Most Group B members would sharply question whether current costs 
were acceptable to the U.S. public over three or more years, even 


H- 


if victory resulted (which Group B does not expect), and especially 
if "progress" were slow and ambiguous. And they doubt public 
would expect great progress, so that new Administration would be 
widely criticized, meanwhile, for "more of the same." 

4. Risks: 

(a) If VC/NVA launch damaging large-scale offensive — even at 
high costs — most of above ass-mptions would be dramatically 
refuted, leaving new Administration with a "Credibility Gap" 
comparable to predecessor’s. 

(b) If situation is not irreversibly improved, with victory 
demonstrably near, in 12-18 months, it will have become 
"Nixon’s War," with same bureaucratic/political/diplomatic 
pressures to persist further as in previous Administration. 

If meanwhile DRV had made plausible compromise offers, 
Administration would be dondemned for throwing away oppor- 
tunites — uniquely available to it while still unencumbered 
by prior involvement — to end conflict. 

5. If victory conditions are achieved in 12-18 months, considerable 
vindication (far from total) of U.S. war policies since 1965. 
Confidence in U.S. judgment and competence somewhat restored, as 
expectations of domestic and international critics confounded 
(though total costs still strongly questioned.) Increased 
















confidence in SEA leaders in continued U.S. support. Perhaps 
less tendency in some (Thailand?) to change policies in ways 
that would reduce--vulnerability to subversion. 

Subsequent DRV pressure on Laos — and DR V and Chicom support 
of insurgency in Thailand — uncertain. In wake of setback in 
SVN, this might either increase or decrease. 











II. Current Military Forces and Strategy, Negotiate Victory. 



A. 


Beliefs of Advocates 

u^ A beliefs.* ^ i 


% Current levels of U.S. troops, costs, and casualties —at least 
for the time required to win DRV acceptance of US/GVN victory 
(variously estimated: from few months to 3-4 years) are 
acceptable domestically in the U.S., and justified by interna¬ 
tional advantages of victory. 


"^3. Viet Cong/North Vietnam cannot carry out or will not accept 

costs of major offensive to increase U.S. casualties or produce 
dramatic setbacks to U.S./GVN efrort, within next lb months. 

4. Although RVNAF improvement is marked, it cannot justify sizeable 
U.S. troop reductions in next 12-18 months. "Streamlining" to 
extent of 50,000 troops might be possible, thougn even this 
might have undesirable psychological effects on boyh GVN and 
Hanoi. 

jjt 5. Preferable to keep up current military pressure till assured, 
verified victory conditions achieved, than to accept prior 
cease-fire, deescalation, or major U.S. reduction in forces 
(even if accompanied by NVA withdrawals). 


B. Military Actions : 


1. Maintain present U.S. force level. 

Modification: Reduce U.S. forces by limited amount 50—75,000 
designed and declared to be merely "streamlining, with no effect 
on combat role or strength. 

2. Continue current military operations: i.e., emphasis on defense 
of Saigon and other cities; multi-battalion sweeps and cordons; 
increasing U.S. artillery and air support to RVNAF, and reequip¬ 
ping of RVNAF; military/police efforts against VCI. 


C. Paris : 

1. Let GVN take lead in negotiations. 

2. Insist on victor^^-conditions, i.e., withdrawal of all 
Communist forces and opponents except individuals reconciled to 
current GVN. 

3. Until convinced of DRV/VC intent to abide by victory terms, 
avoid ceasefire, deescalation, and withdrawals. 


















D. GVN. 




1. Avoid destablizing pressures on GVN to "reform or broaden base; 
continue law by encouragement toward these. 

2. Assure GVN of continued support and large-scale U.S. military 
presence till victory assured. 

3. Discourage GVN/NLF talks or accession to power of Vietnam 
elements inclined to major compromise. 

E. Costs . 

1. Financial costs continue at current rate of billion per years. 

2. Viet Cong can continue to impose 200 U.S. casualties a week. 

(If willing to accept higher casualties themselves, VC/NVA 

could impose much higher loss-rate on U.S.) 

faun? £ VA/ 

3. If 50,000 Yiiancombat troops removed, costs reduced b y ^ 

F. Consequences . - 

1. Most proponents now predict "victory" achieved in South Vietnam 
within 18-24 months, with or without explicit settlement with 
DRV; a few believe conditions already substantially achie ved, 
settlement possible almost immediately. Some who accept 
assumptions above believe victory attainable but will take 3-5 
years (some of these still prefer this option, some prefer 
escalation for quicker win, others some form of compromise). 

2. But others (Group B) reject all beliefs above and believe v ^* c ^ or y 
unlikely short of 5 years, or possibly ever, by this approach. 
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J. 


4. 


5. 


Most Group B members would sharply question whether current costs 
were acceptable to the U.S. public over three or more years, even 
if victory resulted (which Group B does not expect), and especially 
if "progress" were slow and ambiguous. And they doubt public 
would expect great progress, so that new Administration would be 
widely criticized, meanwhile, for "more of the same." 

Risks : 

(a) If VC/NVA launch damaging large-scale offensive — even at 
high costs — most of above assumptions would be dramatically 
refuted, leaving new Administration with a "Credibility Gap" 
comparable to predecessor 1 Sj 

(b) If situation is not irreversibly improved, with victory 
demonstrably near, in 12-18 months, it will have become 
"Nixon T s War," with same bureaucratic/political/diplomatic 
pressures to persist further as in previous Administration. 

If meanwhile DRV had made plausible compromise offers, 
Administration would be Condemned for throwing away oppor- 
tunites — uniquely available to it while still unencumbered 
by prior involvement — to end conflict. 

If victory conditions are achieved in 12-18 months, considerable 
vindication (far from total) of U.S. war policies since 1965. 
Confidence in U.S. judgment and competence somewhat restored, as 
expectations of domestic and international critics confounded 
(though total costs still strongly questioned.) Increased 
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confidence in SEA leaders in continued U.S. support. Perhaps 
less tendency in some (Thailand?) to change policies in ways 
that would reduce- 1 vulnerability to suDversion. 

Subsequent DRV pressure on Laos — and DR V and Chicom support 
of insurgency in Thailand — uncertain. In wake of setback in 
SVN, this might either increase or decrease. 









Current Military Forces and Strategy, Negotiate Victory . 


A. Beliefs of Advocates 


1. Group A beliefs. 

2. Current levels of U.S. troops, costs, and casualties at least 

for the rime required to win DRV acceptance of US/GVN victory 
(variously .estimated: from few months to 3-4 years) — are 

acceptable domestically in the U.S., and justified by interna¬ 
tional advantages of victory. 

3. Viet Cong/North Vietnam cannot carry out or will not accept 
costs of major offensive to increase U.S. casualties or produce 
dramatic setbacks to U.S./GVN effort, within next 18 months. 

4. Although RVNAF improvement is marked, it cannot justify sizeable 
U.S. troop reductions in next 12-18 months. "Streamlining" to 
extent of 50,000 troops might be possible, though even this 
might have undesirable psychological effects on boyh GVN and 
Hanoi. 

5. Preferable to keep up current military pressure till assured, 
verified victory conditions achieved, than to accept prior 
cease-fire, deescalation, or major U.S. reduction in forces 
(even if accompanied by NVA withdrawals). 

B. Military Actions : 

1. Maintain present U.S. force level. 

Modification : Reduce U.S. forces by limited amount — 50-75,000 
designed and declared to be merely "streamlining, with no effect 
on combat role or strength. 

2. Continue current military operations: i.e., emphasis on defense 
of Saigon and other cities; multi-battalion sweeps and cordons; 
increasing U.S. artillery and air support to RVNAF, and reequip¬ 
ping of RVNAF; military/police efforts against VCI. 

C. Paris : 

1. Let GVN take lead in negotiations. 

2. Insist on victory, conditions, i.e., withdrawal of all 
Communist forces and opponents except individuals reconciled to 
current GVN. 

<-s 

3. Until convinced of DRV/VC intent to abide by victory terms, 
avoid ceasefire, deescalation, and withdrawals. 




















D. GVN. 


1. Avoid destablizing pressures on GVN to "reform or broaden base; 
continue law by encouragement toward these. 

2. Assure GVN of continued support and large-scale U.S. military 
presence till victory assured. 

3. Discourage GVN/NLF talks or accession to power of Vietnam 
elements inclined to major compromise. 

Costs . 

1. Financial costs continue at current rate of $30 billion per years. 

2. Viet Cong can continue to impose 200 U.S. casualties a week. 

(If willing to accept higher casualties themselves, VC/NVA 
could impose much higher loss-rate on U.S.) 

3. If 50,000 Ysoncombat troops removed, costs reduced by_. 

Consequences . 

1. Most proponents now predict "victory" achieved in South Vietnam 
within 18-24 months, with or without explicit settlement with 
DRV; a few believe conditions already substantially achie ved, 
settlement possible almost immediately. Some who accept 
assumptions above believe victory attainable but will take 3-5 
years (some of these still prefer this option, some prefer 
escalation for quicker win, others some form of compromise). 

2. But others (Group B) reject all beliefs above and believe v ^ Ct - or y 
unlikely short of 5 years, or possibly ever, by this approach. 















3. Most Group B members would sharply question whether current costs 


¥ 


were acceptable to the U.S. public over three or more years, even 
if victory resulted (which Group B does not expect), and especially 
if "progress" were slow and ambiguous. And they doubt public 
would expect great progress, so that new Administration would be 
widely criticized, meanwhile, for "more of the same." 

4. Risks : 

(a) If VC/NVA launch damaging large-scale offensive — even at 
high costs — most of above assumptions would be dramatically 
refuted, leaving new Administration with a "Credibility Gap" 
comparable to predecessor T s. 

(b) If situation is not irreversibly improved, with victory 
demonstrably near, in 12-18 months, it will have become 
"Nixon’s War," with same bureaucratic/political/diplomatic 
pressures to persist further as in previous Administration. 

If meanwhile DRV had made plausible compromise offers, 
Administration would be dondemned for throwing away oppor- 
tunites — uniquely available to it while still unencumbered 
by prior involvement — to end conflict. 

5. If victory conditions are achieved in 12-18 months, considerable 
vindication (far from total) of U.S. war policies since 1965. 
Confidence in U.S. judgment and competence somewhat restored, as 
expectations of domestic and international critics confounded 
(though total costs still strongly questioned.) Increased 














confidence in SEA leaders in conrmued U.S. support. Perhaps 
less tendency in some (Thailand?) to change policies in ways 
that would reduce-- vulnerability to subversion. 

Subsequent DRV pressure on Laos — and DR V and Chicom support 
of insurgency in Thailand — uncertain. In wake of setback in 
SVN, this might either increase or decrease. 















II. Current Military Forces and Strategy, Negotiate Victory. 

&. A- Military Actions : 

1. Maintain present U.S. force level. > 

Modification ; Reduce U.S. forces "by limited amount''*'50-75?000** 
designed and declared to be^e-ar-ly "streamlining," with no effect 
on combat role or strength.' v “ r,/ / ' 

2. Continue current military operations: i.e., emphasis on defense 
of Saigon and other cities; multi-battalion sweeps and cordons; 
increasing U.S. artillery and air support to RVNAF, and re¬ 
equipping of RVNAF; military/police efforts against VCI. 

C, IB. Paris: 

1. Let GVN take lead in negotiations. 

2. Insist on victory, conditions, i.e., withdrawal of all Com¬ 
munist forces and opponents except individuals reconciled to 
current GVN. 

3. Until convinced of DRV/VC intent to abide by victory terms, 
avoid ceasefire, de-escalation, and withdrawals. 

D. &. GVN: 


0 


1. Avoid destablizing pressures on GVN to "reform" or broaden 
base, continue law by encouragement toward these. 

2. Assume GVN of continued support and large scale U.S. military 
presence till victory assured. 

3. Discourage GVN/NLF talks or accession to power- of Vietnam 
elements inclined to major compromise. 


fr, 35. Costs: 

6 / >/ 

1. Financial costs continue at current rate of p er year. 

2. Viet Cong can continue to impose 200 U.S. casualties a week • 
(-iOyOOO--a'-year-)-. (if willing to accept higher casualties them¬ 
selves, VC/NVA could impose much higher loss-rate on U.S.) 
especially_if_NVA~units-return) -.—(-Given -manpower-pools-and-in- 
mt r a tion c apability. ..VC/NVA..are- physically- capable^of "sustain- 

ing_.loss-rates'“of-per month“^lIIZ _ compar'ed~to"^ec^nt'~To'ss- 

rates .of--—per'‘month-and-s t il-l'-maintaining- force- 

ley.els^in-SVN). 

3* If 50^000 non-combat troops removed, costs reduced by_ . 
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E. Beliefs of Proponents-. 


1. 

2 . 


Group A Beliefs. 


c 




Current levels of U.S. troops, costs, and casualties are ^ 
acceptable domestically in the U.S., and justified by inter- / 
national advantages of victory,'at least for the time required 
✓'"to win DRV acceptance of US/GVN victory (variously estimated: 

V from few months, to 3-5 years). 


3. Viet Cong/North VietNam cannot carry out or will not acdept 

costs of major offensive to increase U.S. casualties or produce 
dramatic setbacks to US/GVN effort, within next 18 months. 


4. Although RVNAF improvement is marked, it cannot justify size¬ 
able U.S. troop reductions in next 12-18 months. "Streamlining 
to extent of 50 j 000 troops might be possible, though even this 
might have undesirable psychological effects on both GVN and 
Hanoi. 


5. Preferable to keep up current military pressure till assured, 
verified victory conditions achieved, than to accept prior 
ceasefire, de-escalation, or major U.S. reduction in forces 
(even if accompanied by NVA withdrawals). 

^ — Comments on ’Relief s: 

I. —Group Bbeliefs-al l highlyjuifavorable to this approach. 

.. 24 Most Group B members would sharply question whether current 
costs were acceptable to the U.S. public over three or more 
years, even if victory resulted (which Group B does not 
expect), and especially if "progress" were slow and ambiguous. 
And they doubt public would expect great progress, so that 
new Administration would be widely criticized, meanwhile, for 
■_. "more of the same." _- 




\ 


*€r. £ Consequences: 

1. Most proponents now predict "victory" achieved in SVN within 
18-24 months, with or without explicit settlement with DRV; 

a few believe conditions already substantially achieved, settle 
ment possible almost immediately. Some who accept assumptions 
above believe victory attainable but will take 3-5 years (some 
of these still prefer this option, some prefer escalation for 
quicker win, others some form of compromise). 

(a/. ft Jut- cd-t-vM. 

2. But others (Group.)/believe "victory" unlikely short of 5 years, 
or possible never, by this approach. 

do-c-v- v 
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*4 jg. Risks : 

(a) If VC/NVA launch damaging large-scale offensive - even 

at high costs - most of above assumptions would he dramatically- 
refuted, leaving new Administration with a "Credibility Gap" 
comparable to predecessor's. 

(b) If situation is not irreversibily improved, with '’’victory" 
demonstrably near, in 12-18 months, it will have become 
"Nixon's War," with same bureacuratic/political/diplomatic 
pressures to persist further as in previous Administration. 

If meanwhile DRV had made plausible ’’compromise"' offers, 
Administration would be condemned for throwing away 
opportunities - uniquely available to it while still unen¬ 
cumbered by prior involvement - to end conflict. 

3".If victory conditions are achieved in 12-18 months, considerable 
vindication (far from total) of U.S. war policies since 1965. 
Confidence in U.S. judgement and competence somewhat restored, 
as expectations of domestic and international critics confounded 
(though total costs still strongly questioned.) Increased con¬ 
fidence in SEA leaders in continued U.S. support. Perhaps less 
tendency in some (Thailand?) to change policies in ways that 

would restore undesirability to subversion. 

rc fjCd vv/ner-ceti’t'ry 

(o’~r. Subsequent DRV pressure on Laos - and DRV and Chicom support 
of insurgency in Thailand - uncertain. In wake of setback in 
SVN, this might either increase or decrease. 
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II. Current Military Forces and Strategy, Negotiate Victory . 

A. Beliefs of Advocates 


1. Group A beliefs. 

2. Current levels of U.S. troops, costs, and casualties — at least 
for the time required to win DRV acceptance of US/GVN victory 
(variously estimated: from few months to 3-4 years) — are 
acceptable domestically in the U.S., and justified by interna¬ 
tional advantages of victory. 

3. Viet Cong/North Vietnam cannot carry out or will not accept 
costs of major offensive to increase U.S. casualties or produce 
dramatic setbacks to U.S./GVN effort, within next 18 months. 

4. Although RVNAF improvement is marked, it cannot justify sizeable 
U.S. troop reductions in next 12-18 months. "Streamlining" to 
extent of 50,000 troops might be possible, though even this 
might have undesirable psychological effects on boyh GVN and 
Hanoi. 

5. Preferable to keep up current military pressure till assured, 
verified victory conditions achieved, than to accept prior 
cease-fire, deescalation, or major U.S. reduction in forces 
(even if accompanied by NVA withdrawals). 

B. Military Actions : 

1. Maintain present U.S. force level. 

Modification : Reduce U.S. forces by limited amount — 50-75,000 — 
designed and declared to be merely "streamlining," with no effect 
on combat role or strength. 

2. Continue current military operations: i.e., emphasis on defense 
of Saigon and other cities; multi-battalion sweeps and cordons; 
increasing U.S. artillery and air support to RVNAF, and reequip¬ 
ping of RVNAF; military/police efforts against VCI. 

C. Paris : 

1. Let GVN take lead in negotiations. 

2. Insist on victory, conditions, i.e., withdrawal of all 
Communist forces and opponents except individuals reconciled to 
current GVN. 

3. Until convinced of DR V/VC intent to abide by victory terms, 
avoid ceasefire, deescalation, and withdrawals. 












D. GVN. 



1. Avoid destablizing pressures on GVN to "reform or broaden base; 
continue law by encouragement toward these. 

2. Assure GVN of continued support and large-scale U.S. military 
presence till victory assured. 

3. Discourage GVN/NLF talks or accession to power of Vietnam 
elements inclined to major compromise. 

E. Costs . 

1. Financial costs continue at current rate of $30 billion per years. 

2. Viet Cong can continue to impose 200 U.S. casualties a week. 

(If willing to accept higher casualties themselves, VC/NVA 
could impose much higher loss-rate on U.S.) 

3. If 50,000 YfcDncombat troops removed, costs reduced by 

F. Consequences . 

1. Most proponents now predict "victory" achieved in South Vietnam 
within 18-24 months, with or without explicit settlement with 
DRV; a few believe conditions already substantially achie ved, 
settlement possible almost immediately. Some who accept 
assumptions above believe victory attainable but will take 3-5 
years (some of these still prefer this option, some prefer 
escalation for quicker win, others some form of compromise). 

2. But others (Group B) reject all beliefs above and believe v i c ^ or y 
unlikely short of 5 years, or possibly ever, by this approach. 














Most Group B members would sharply question whether current costs 
were acceptable to the U.S. public over three or more years, even 
if victory resulted (which Group B does not expect), and especially 
if "progress” were slow and ambiguous. And they doubt public 
would expect great progress, so that new Administration would be 
widely criticized, meanwhile, for "more of the same." 

Risks : 

(a) If VC/NVA launch damaging large-scale offensive — even at 
high costs — most of above ass-mptions would be dramatically 
refuted, leaving new Administration with a "Credibility Gap" 
comparable to predecessor’s. 

(b) If situation is not irreversibly improved, with victory 
demonstrably near, in 12-18 months, it will have become 
"Nixon’s War," with same bureaucratic/political/diplomatic 
pressures to persist further as in previous Administration. 

If meanwhile DRV had made plausible compromise offers, 
Administration would be dondemned for throwing away oppor- 
tunites — uniquely available to it while still unencumbered 
by prior involvement — to end conflict. 

If victory conditions are achieved in 12-18 months, considerable 
vindication (far from total) of U.S. war policies since 1965. 
Confidence in U.8. judgment and competence somewhat restored, as 
expectations of domestic and international critics confounded 
(though total costs still strongly questioned.) Increased 











confidence in SEA leaders in continued U.S. support. Perhaps 
less tendency in some (Thailand?) to change policies in ways 
that would reduce-vulnerability to subversion. 

Subsequent DRV pressure on Laos — and DR V and Chicom support 
of insurgency in Thailand — uncertain. In wake of setback in 
SVN, this might either increase or decrease. 
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HI. RADICAL COUNTER-INSURGENCY STRATEGY AIMED AT VICTORY 


Radical restructuring of U.S. and ARVN into small units deployed with 
RF/PF throughout populated areas and supported by large reserve system 
and improved police activites. Emphasis on protecting population and 
Neutralizing enemy political and logistical support system. Enemy units 
in remote areas harassed but not engaged in major battles. Threat at 
negotiations that .with such changes, U.S. can remain in Vietnam 
indefinitely and put meaningful pressure on NLF. 


A. Beliefs of Advocates 

1. Low prospects of achieving anything with current strategy. 

2. New military tactics and police/intelligence efforts can destroy 
local forces and guerrillas, while holding off NVA/VC main forces. 

3. The enemy, facing unfavorable trends and lacking logistical and 
operational support by local forces and guerrillas, will find it 
increasingly difficult to operate and easier for U.S. to identify 
and destroy. 

4. Major changes in U.S. Army required; these will be difficult to 
achieve at best and may not be attainable. They certainly will 
require Presidential and Cabinet-level initiative. 

5. This approach can win (though not certain); present military 
course or even escalation cannot . This will surely improve non- 
Communist bargaining position, while others probably will not. 


B. Military 

1. Military-police actions designed to protect the population and 
to cut the sources of VC regeneration and NVA logistical support 
rather than classical military ends of casualties and terrain. 

2. Economy of force by concentrating upon populated lowlands and 
highland district capitals, deferring efforts to drive enemy out of 
remainder of the highlands. This reduces enemy main force confron¬ 
tations until after his regenerative and logistical support capacity 
has been cut. 

3. Conversion of the highlands and DMZ area into an in-depth ambush 
barrier. 

4. Requires transformation of part of American combat support and 
combat service support into target discriminating light infantry, 
reduced movement, reduced large caliber ammunition, consumption, and 
consolidated fire support and resupply at higher levels. 
















5. Assign small, but reserve and artillery supported, U.S. units 
throughout the rural populated areas to bolster a revitalized 
GVN territorial security system. 

6. RF/PF integrated with U.S. detachments for greater effective¬ 
ness and better morale, equipment, logistical support, and 
training. Portions of ARVN combined with American units. 

7. Major effort addressed to RVNAF leadership problem: officer 
selection, promotion, corruption, less dependence on U.S. advisory 
and support effort. 

8. Increase!commitment of individual soldier to the GVN. 

9. U.S. forces might be reduced under this option by emphasing 
reductions in less essential categories of personnel. Possibly 
as many as 250,000 troops might be withdrawn by end 1969 and 
more thereafter. 


C. Paris 


1. Avoid U.S. withdrawal or formal cease-fire until victory condi¬ 
tions achieved or strategy proves unsuccessful. 

2. Confront DRV negotiators with the threat that the U.S. can remain 
in Vietnam indefinitely. This threat is made credible by reduction of 
U.S. forces and reliance upon tactics designed to reduce U.S. casualties. 

3. Confront DRV negotiators with threat of destruction of NLF politi¬ 
cal apparatus by means of new strategy. 


D. GVN 


Overhaul police and territorial security forces: Improve training, 
pay, etc., and desirably create an effective territorial security 
force by merging RF, PF, National Police, PRU, and CIDG into a single 
organization under the ministry of interior. 


E. Costs 


1. Dollar costs after 1970: $9 billion/year. 

2. Casualties are unlikely to be higher than present and should be 
sharply reduced even if DRV does not reduce its level of support. By 
concentrating on defensive tactics and emphasizing small unit actions, 
experience indicates ratio of kills will improve. 




















F. Comments 


1. Components of this strategy have been tested in Vietnam with 
favorable results (e.g., CAP f s x CIDG operations, Sting-Ray and 
"pile-on" operations). Widespread adoption of these tactics in the 

^‘proposed strategic framework should enhance effectiveness. 

2. Great inertia against radical organizational/tactical change in 
the U.S. military. Top commanders believe that our present tactics 
have been effective and that we now have tactical military initiative. 


G. Consequences 

1. Requires presence of U.S. forces in Vietnam, although in decreasing 
numbers, for indefinite period. 

2. Presence of U.S. forces at village level throughout countryside 
may make U.S. presence more visible and.provoke an anti-Anerican 
reaction among populace. (It can be assumed, however, that present 
mode of U.S. operations — i.e., large units damaging countryside, 
blind artillery fire, creation of refugees, etc., — probably pro¬ 
vokes a worse reaction.) 

3. Presence of U.S. forces at village level could make extrication 
even more difficult if the strategy failed. 

4. Fearing trends implied by this approach, DRV might either 

(a) make a massive effort to disrupt it by infiltrating on a large 
scale and accepting the casualties and the risks of escalation, and/or 

(b) make seemingly major concessions to preempt effort before VC 
apparatus suffers too much damage or non-Communist forces become 
increasingly effective. 

5. Provides vehicle for the reorganization of the U.S. effort which 
allows a troop reduction of 250,000 personnel within a year and fur¬ 
ther reductions as local security improves and RVNAF becomes more 
effective. 

6. If successful, the innovations in tactics, organization, and 
strategic approach would be applicable to advanced counterinsurgency 
p r ob1ems els ewher e. 











indefinitely and put meaningful pressure on NLF. 


A. Beliefs of Advocates 

1. Low prospects of achieving anything with current strategy. 


2. New military tactics and police/intelligence efforts can destroy 
local forces and guerrillas, while holding off NVA/VC main forces. 


3. The enemy, facing unfavorable trends and lacking logistical and 
operational support by local forces and guerrillas, will find it 
increasingly difficult to operate and easier for U.S. to identify 
an d .— . . 



•jf. Major changes in U.S. Army required; these will be difficult to 
achieve at best and may not be attainable. They certainly will 
require Presidential and Cabinet-level initiative. 


fiu This approach can win (though not certain); present military 
course or even escalation cannot . This will surely improve non- 
Communist bargaining position, while others probably will not. 


Military 


'JL. Military-police actions designed to protect the population and 
/to cut the sources of VC regeneration and NVA logistical support 
rather than classical military ends of casualties and terrain. 


<2. Economy of force by concentrating upon populated lowlands and 
^'highland district capitals, deferring efforts to drive enemy out of 
remainder of the highlands. This reduces enemy main force confron¬ 
tations until after his regenerative and logistical support capacity 
has been cut. 


'3* Conversion of the highlands and DMZ area into an in-depth ambush 
barrier. 

4. Requires transformation of part of American combat s«ppui V and 
c ombcli Tghfr infairtvy, 

reduced movement, reduced large caliber ammunition consumption, and 
consolidated fire support and resupply at higher levels. 
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5. Assign small,^-rr jL ^ilu artil ^ cij) juppwtec.* , U.S. units 

throughout the rural populated areas to bolster a revitalized 
GVN territorial security system. 

6. RF/PF integrated with U.S. detachments for greater effective¬ 
ness and better morale, equipment, logistical support, and 
training. Portions of ARVN combined with American units. 



7. Major effort addressed to RVNAF leadership problem: officer 

selection, promotion, corruption, less dependence on U.S. advisory 
and support effort. 


/8. Increased commitment of individual soldier to the GVN. 

U.S. forces be reduced under this option by emphasing 

reduc t i o n^jn^Less^y^se^ 
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C. Paris 

1. Avoid U.S. withdrawal or formal cease-fire until victory condi¬ 
tions achieved or strategy proves unsuccessful. 

2. Confront DRV negotiators with the threat that the U.S. can remain 
in Vietnam indefinitely. This threat/^^maoe credible by reduction of 
U.S. forces and reliance upon tactics designed to reduce U.S. casualties.' 

3. Confront DRV negotiators with threat of destruction of NLF politi¬ 
cal apparatus by means of new strategy. 


D. GVN 


Overhaul police and territorial security forces: Improve training, 
pay, etc., and desirably create an effective territorial security 
force by merging RF, PF, National Police, PRU, and CIDG into a single 
organization under the ministry of interior 


Costs 


Dollar costs ai^ai 1 !■* 








2. Casualties are unlikely to be higher than present and should be 
sharply reduced even if DRV does not reduce its level of support. By 
concentrating on defensive tactics and emphasizing small unit actions, 
experience indicates ratio of kills will improve. 
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Comments 


>jr Great inert^r against radic^rorganizational/Larctical change in 
^he U.S. milij^ry. Top commaj^fers believe thapfiSur present tactics 
have beenr^J^ective and that" we now have taetocal military initiate 



Consequences 


1. Requires presence of U.S. forces in Vietnam, althou 
numbers, for indefinite period. 




gh in decreasing 


2. Presence of U.S. forces at village level throughout countryside 

may make U.S. presence more visible and provoke 
reaction among populace. t*- • " \'j ^ ^^ 

msec of - U.S. eo tt fife y ywd ' Qj - - 
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3. Presence of U.S. forces at village level could make extrication 
even more difficult if the strategy failed. 



4. Fearing trends implied by this approach, DRV might either 

(a) make a massive effort to disrupt it by infiltrating on a large 
scale and accepting the casualties and the risks of escalation, and/or 

(b) make arr .mAniw/ major concessions to preempt effort before VC 
apparatus suffers too much damage or non-Communist forces become 
increasingly effective. 



Provides vehicle for the reorganization of the U.S. effort which 
troop reduction uf " 1^5G ? uQ0 pcruomi gi within a year and fur¬ 
ther" reductions as local security improves and RVNAF becomes more 
effective. 




6. If successful, the innovations in tactics, organization, and 
strategic approach would be applicable to advanced counterinsurgency 
problems elsewhere. 
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3. 


Radical Counterinsurgency Strategy, Negotiate Victory 
A. Military Actions: 


i W-. XAj«-t 


^, 7c.-.^ A/tf- ^ _ 

1. Greatly expand small-unit actionfin and on periphery of populated areas » 
Within current force limits, this calls for major (though physically 
feasible) reorganization of US and ARVN combat units.£[n July, 1968 , 
only 58,000 out of 540,000 US troops in SVN were in rifle platoons.) 

''*'v Of*- C* <—•.* _ —.—C-/ . _ 

2• Major expansionjof CAP units, using,US Marines and PF's. as well as> 

CUS Army and RF*sj> A ___ 


3. Mobile reaction forces based on periphery of populated areas'to keep 
^IF/NVA^nuetralize^^ x s ^ 


a 


-4.-—Night - action: 

> //'^t-IV 

!•%>■* Aim to neutralize MF/NVA rather than inflict maximum attrition; wVv 
.fewer US forces required for this,. 6 — 

£"• ^Jet support to population-protection forces: . including US artllery £>_.«(.. 
£\-7-V Faster re-equipping of RF/PF. 


V* Major effort addressed RVKAF leadership problem: officer selection, 
promotion, command discipline, corruption* 

9. Morale of RVNAF: pay, dependents 1 benefits, housing 

10 . Long-range strike teams for intelligence, air/artilery attack of 
main force of NVA 

11. Reduce daytime, big unit sweeps (by any names) 


12- Reduce US troop pressure: as Vietnameese improve, down to less than 

,Aw° 


200,000K 

— 13. Integrated Vietnameese and US intelligence and police effort vs. 

LVCI 

14..US voice in RVNAF officer assignment; control of US-supplied logistics 

— 15. More discrininating use of fire-power 

— Major emphesis on good troop behavior- both RVNAF and US 


> * 
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_GW: Political development’ strategy: 

, a- 

1. Pressure to broaden support*;-include all significant non-Communist elements 

l —i 

2. kLocally representive District Chiefs,''Province Chiefs 


vr-^ 


brot 


3. Population channel for grievances- recourse against officials 

4. Encouragement to political parties- preferred 

5. GW encouraged to talk to NLF. 

6. Me'an^to increase peasant income (eliminate taxes/rents, provide credit 
increast productivity etc.) 

7. Administrative reform 

8. Overhaull of police: training, pay, intelligence 
Paris: 

1. GW *bad- 

2. High demands: but open to mutual withdrawl if we would still have 
substantial forces there till eg. mid-1970 

3. Avoid GW-VC cease-fire until victory conditions achieved . 

Costs: end - 1969 : 400,000 U.S. j 

end - 1970: 200,000 U.S. ! 

Costs: APter 1970: $10 billion. 

Casualties: Hard to estimate; ratio of kills probably better than now 
(more US/AEVU tactical initiative; small unit experience so far), but level depends 
on VC/NVA policy: How strongly to challenge this approach. Unlikely to be higher 
than present; might be very low. 

" • '1 

Beliefs of proponents: 

1. Group B beliefs: relating to low prospects with corrent strategy. 

2. With new military tactics, police/intelligence efforts and political 
actions, can destroy local forces and guerrillas, while holding off man force/KVA. 


















3. Facing -unfavorable trends in military/political environment, and 
lacking operational support by local forces and guerrillas. MF/nVA would "fade 
away." 

4. Great changes in U.S. Army and State Department practices required, 
but these are feasible, given urgent need, assuring active Presidential and 
Cabinet-level initiative. 

5. U.S. pressure of unprecedented insight and focus could produce 
radical changes 0 in GVN/RVUAF leadership and practices, despite discouraging 
record. 

6. This approach can win (though not certain), while present military 
course as escalation cannot ; and this will almost surely strongly improve non - 
Communist bargaining position, while others probably will not . 

Comments: 

1. Effectiveness of tactics entested in VU on larger-scale, though 
some encouraging local x results (e.g., with CAPS, strike teams), and analogies 
from elsewhere (Philippines, Malayia). 

'2. Confronts great inertia against radical organizational/tactical 
change in U.S. Army, with top commanders skeptical; President "cannot" order. 
Likewise, resistance to political notions in Embassy, State. Would require 
great Presidential attention and effort, to assure coordination and overcome 
bureaucratic resistance, if it is feasible at all. 

. 3. U.S. has not in past been effective in influencing RVNAF or GVW 

to make any major changes: and these are radical changes (some, including 
officer situation and present income, even socially revoluntionary). 
Consequences : 

2. Involvement of U.S. - in politics, and in CAP’S - in some way more 
initiate and extensive than before increasing U.S. responsibility and 





























3. Fearing trends implied by this approach, DRV might either (a) make 
massive effort to disrupt it, infiltrating on large scale and accepting high 
escalation; and/or (b) make apparently major concessions to achieve ceasefire 
and r trunscate effbrt before NLF apparatus much damage, or non-Communist forces 
sufficiently cohesive for victory. Though this about efforts win clear victory, 
it might be most likely to to acceptable compromise outcome. 

(b) Vietnam elements in count GVN disadvantaged by reforms (breadi 
broadening, promotion, rent) might fan anti-U.S. feeling, or resist change in 
ways that would make U.S. intervention affear marked and embarrassing. 

5. If successful, the innovators'in organization, tactics, and political 
aims would be applicable to counterinsurgency problems elsewhere. 













HI. RADICAL COUNTER-INSURGENCY STRATEGY AIMED AT VICTORY 


Radical restructuring of U.S. and ARVN into small units deployed with 
RF/PE throughout populated areas and supported by large reserve system 
and improved police activites. Emphasis on protecting population and 
Neutralizing enemy political and logistical support system. Enemy units 
in remote areas harassed but not engaged in major battles. Threat at 
negotiations that with such changes, U.S. can remain in Vietnam 
indefinitely and put meaningful pressure on NLF. 


A. Beliefs of Advocates 


1. Low prospects of achieving anything with current strategy. 

2. New military tactics and police/intelligence efforts can destroy 
local forces and guerrillas, while holding off NVA/VC main forces. 

3. The enemy, facing unfavorable trends and lacking logistical and 
operational support by local forces and guerrillas, will find it 
increasingly difficult to operate and easier for U.S. to identify 
and destroy. 

4. Major changes in U.S. Army required; these will be difficult to 
achieve at best and may not be attainable. They certainly will 
require Presidential and Cabinet-level initiative. 

5. This approach can win (though not certain); present military 
course or even escalation cannot . This will surely improve non- 
Communist bargaining position, while others probably will not. 


3. Military 

1. Military-police actions designed to protect the population and 
to cut the sources of VC regeneration and NVA logistical support 
rather than classical military ends of casualties and terrain. 

2. Economy of force by concentrating upon populated lowlands and 
highland district capitals, deferring efforts to drive enemy out of 
remainder of the highlands. This reduces enemy main force confron¬ 
tations until after his regenerative and logistical support capacity 
has been cut. 

3. Conversion of the highlands and DMZ area into an in-depth ambush 
barrier. 

4. Requires transformation of part of American combat support and 
combat service support into target discriminating light infantry, 
reduced movement, reduced large caliber ammunition consumption, and 
consolidated fire support and resupply at higher levels. 

















5. Assign small, but reserve and artillery supported, U.S. units 
-throughout the rural populated areas to bolster a revitalized 
GVN territorial security system. 

6. RF/PF integrated with U.S. detachments for greater effective¬ 
ness and better morale, equipment, logistical support, and 
training. Portions of ARVN combined with American units. 

7. Major effort addressed to RVNAF leadership problem: officer 
selection, promotion, corruption, less dependence on U.S. advisory 
and support effort. 

8. Increased commitment of individual soldier to the GVN. 

9. U.S. forces might be reduced under this option by emphasing 
reductions in less essential categories of personnel. Possibly 
as many as 250,000 troops might be withdrawn by end 1969 and 
more thereafter. 


C. Paris 

1. Avoid U.S. withdrawal or formal cease-fire until victory condi¬ 
tions achieved or strategy proves unsuccessful. 

2. Confront DRV negotiators with the threat that the U.S. can remain 
in Vietnam indefinitely. This threat is made credible by reduction of 
U.S. forces and reliance upon tactics designed to reduce U.S. casualties. 

3. Confront DRV negotiators with threat of destruction of NLF politi¬ 
cal apparatus by means of new strategy. 


D. GVN 

Overhaul police and territorial security forces: Improve training, 
pay, etc., and desirably create an effective territorial security 
force by merging RF, PF, National Police, PRU, and CIDG into a single 
organization under the ministry of interior. 


E. Costs 

1. Dollar costs after 1970: $9 billion/year. 

2. Casualties are unlikely to be higher than present and should be 
sharply reduced even if DRV does not reduce its level of support. By 
concentrating on defensive tactics and emphasizing small unit actions, 
experience indicates ratio of kills will improve. 



















F. Comments 


1. Components of this strategy have been tested in Vietnam with 
favorable results (e.g., CAP f s t CIDG operations, Sting-Ray and 
n pile-on M operations). Widespread adoption of these tactics in the 
proposed strategic framework should enhance effectiveness. 

2. Great inertia against radical organizational/tactical change in 
the U.S. military. Top commanders believe that our present tactics 
have been effective and that we now have tactical military initiative. 


G. Consequences 

1. Requires presence of U.S. forces in Vietnam, although in decreasing 
numbers, for indefinite period. 

2. Presence of U.S. forces at village level throughout countryside 
may make U-. S. presence more visible and provoke an anti-American 
reaction among populace. (It can be assumed, however, that present 
mode of U.S. operations — i.e., large units damaging countryside, 
blind artillery fire, creation of refugees, etc., — probably pro¬ 
vokes a worse reaction.) 

3. Presence of U.S. forces at village level could make extrication 
even more difficult if the strategy failed. 

4. Fearing trends implied by this approach, DRV might either 

(a) make a massive effort to disrupt it by infiltrating on a large 
scale and accepting the casualties and the risks of escalation, and/or 

(b) make seemingly major concessions to preempt effort before VC 
apparatus suffers too much damage or non-Communist forces become 
increasingly effective. 

5. Provides vehicle for the reorganization of the U.S. effort which 
allows a troop reduction of 250,000 personnel within a year and fur¬ 
ther reductions as local security improves and RVNAF becomes more 
effective. 

6. If successful, the innovations in tactics, organization, and 
strategic approach would be applicable to advanced counterinsurgency 
problems elsewhere. 


















HI. RADICAL COUNTER-INSURGENCY STRATEGY AIMED AT VICTORY 


Radical restructuring of U.S. and ARVN into small units deployed with 
RF/PF throughout populated areas and supported by large reserve system 
and improved police activites. Emphasis on protecting population and 
Neutralizing enemy political and logistical support system. Enemy units 
in remote areas harassed but not engaged in major battles. Threat at 
negotiations that .with such changes, U.S. can remain in Vietnam 
indefinitely and put meaningful pressure on NLF. 


A. Beliefs of Advocates 


1. Low prospects of achieving anything with current strategy. 

2. New military tactics and police/intelligence efforts can destroy 
local forces and guerrillas, while holding off NVA/VC main forces. 

3. The enemy, facing unfavorable trends and lacking logistical and 
operational support by local forces and guerrillas, will find it 
increasingly difficult to operate and easier for U.S. to identify 
and destroy. 

4. Major changes in U.S. Army required; these will be difficult to 
achieve at best and may not be attainable. They certainly will 
require Presidential and Cabinet-level initiative. 

5. This approach can win (though not certain); present military 
course or even escalation cannot . This will surely improve non- 
Communist bargaining position, while others probably will not. 


B. Military 

1. Military-police actions designed to protect the population and 
to cut the sources of VC regeneration and NVA logistical support 
rather than classical military ends of casualties and terrain. 

2. Economy of force by concentrating upon populated lowlands and 
highland district capitals, deferring efforts to drive enemy out of 
remainder of the highlands. This reduces enemy main force confron¬ 
tations until after his regenerative and logistical support capacity 
has been cut. 

3. Conversion of the highlands and DMZ area into an in-depth ambush 

4. Requires transformation of part of American combat support and 
combat service support into target discriminating light infantry, 
reduced movement, reduced large caliber ammunition consumption, and 
consolidated fire support and resupply at higher levels. 
















5. Assign small, but reserve and artillery supported, U.S. units 
throughout the rural populated areas to bolster a revitalized 
GVN territorial security system. 

6. RF/PF integrated with U.S. detachments for greater effective¬ 
ness and better morale, equipment, logistical support, and 
training. Portions of ARVN combined with American units. 

7. Major effort addressed to RVNAF leadership problem: officer 
selection, promotion, corruption, less dependence on U.S. advisory 
and support effort. 

-£h-irnr roaGed c o mmitm ent lhciviauaJL 

U.S. forces might be reduced under this option by emphasing 
reductions in less essential categories of personnel. Possibly 
as many as 250,000 troops might be withdrawn by end 1969 and 
more thereafter. 


C. Paris 


1. Avoid U.S. withdrawal or formal cease-fire until victory condi¬ 
tions achieved or strategy proves unsuccessful. 

2. Confront DRV negotiators with the threat that the U.S. can remain 
in Vietnam indefinitely. This threat is made credible by reduction of 
U.S. forces and reliance upon tactics designed to reduce U.S. casualties. 

3. Confront DRV negotiators with threat of destruction of NLF politi¬ 
cal apparatus by means of new strategy. 


D. GVN 


Overhaul police and territorial security forces: Improve training, 
pay, etc., and desirably create an effective territorial security 
force by merging RF, PF, National Police, PRU, and CIDG into a single 
organization under the ministry of interior. 


E. Costs 


1. Dollar costs after 1970: $9 billion/year. 

2. C^skulties are unlikely to be higher than present and should be 
sharply reduced even if DRV does not reduce its level of support. By 
concentrating on defensive tactics and emphasizing small unit actions, 
experience indicates ratio of kills will improve. 
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F. Comments 


1. Components of this strategy have been tested in Vietnam with 
favorable results (e.g., CA? T s 4 CIDG operations, Sting-Ray and 
"pile-on" operations). Widespread adoption of these tactics in the 

^proposed strategic framework should enhance effectiveness. 

2. Great inertia against radical organizational/tactical change in 
the U.S. military. Top commanders believe that our present tactics 
have been effective and that we now have tactical military initiative. 


G. Consequences 

1. Requires presence of U.S. forces in Vietnam, although in decreasing 
numbers, for indefinite period. 

2. Presence of U.S. forces at village level throughout countryside 
may make U.S. presence more visible and provoke an anti-Anerican 
reaction among populace. (It can be assumed, however, that present 
mode of U.S. operations — i.e., large units damaging countryside, 
blind artillery fire, creation of refugees, etc., — probably pro¬ 
vokes a worse reaction.) 

3. Presence of U.S. forces at village level could make extrication 
even more difficult if the strategy failed. 

4. Fearing trends implied by this approach, DRV might either 

(a) make a massive effort to disrupt it by infiltrating on a large 
scale and accepting the casualties and the risks of escalation, and/or 

(b) make seemingly major concessions to preempt effort before VC 
apparatus suffers too much damage or non-Communist forces become 
increasingly effective. 

5. Provides vehicle for the reorganization of the U.S. effort which 
allows a troop reduction of 250,000 personnel within a year and fur¬ 
ther reductions as local security improves and RVNAF becomes more 
effective. 

6. If successful, the innovations in tactics, organization, and 
strategic approach would be applicable to advanced counterinsurgency 
problems elsewhere. 
















3. Radical Counterinsurgency Strategy, Negotiate Victory 
A. Military Actions: ,.SLk *.t 
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1. Greatly expand small-unit actions in and on periphery of populated areas > 
Within current force limits, this calls for major (though physically 
feasible) reorganization of US and ARVN combat units.(in July, 1968 ,, 
only 58,000 out of 540,000 US troops in SVN were in rifle platoons.) 

r ~'S * V twU.Q J j 

2. Major expansion^of CAP units, using.US Marines and PF*s as well as 

- US Army and RF*s^> A 


3. Mobile reaction forces based on periphery of populated areas to keep 
^F/NVA^nuetralize^^ ^ S' ^ 


-4r - -Night '’ act ion: 


■ //V* -T C^-*Ay/ 


Aim to neutralize MF/NVA rather than inflict maximum attrition; 
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fewer US forces required for this. (, 
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t>- 6 ., Quiet support to population-protection forces: , including US artilery 
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£\-7-. Faster re-equipping of RF/PF. 
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!• Major effort addressed RVNAF leadership problem: officer selection. 


promotion, command discipline, corruption 
9- Morale of RVNAF: pay, dependents' benefits, housing 

10 . Long-range strike teams for intelligence, air/artilery attack of 
main force of NVA 


11. Reduce daytime, big unit sweeps (by any names) 

12. Reduce US troop pressure: as Vietnameese improve, down to less than 

200,000|/A^° 

13. Integrated Vietnameese and US intelligence and police effort vs. 

LVCI 

14. US voice in RVNAF officer assignment; control of US-supplied logistics 

15. More discrininating use of fire-power 

16. Major emphesis on good troop behavior- both RVNAF and US 











GW: Political development strategy: 




1. Pressure to broaden support^inelude all significant non-Communist elements 

2. kLocally representive District Chiefs ^Province Chiefs 

3. Population channel for grievances- recourse'against officials 

4. Encouragement to political parties- preferred broasl-basedTj 

5. GW encouraged to talk to NLF. 

0 >. Me'an^^to increase peasant income (eliminate taxes/rents, provide credit 
increast productivity etc.) 

7. Administrative refbr-t 

8 . Overhaull of police: traohipg, pay, intelligence J 
Paris: 

1. GW -bad- 

2. High demands: but open to mutual withdraw1 if we would still have 
substantial forces there till eg. mid -1970 

3. Avoid GW-VC cease-fire until victory conditions achieved . 

Costs: end - 1969 : 400,000 U.S. 

end - 1970 : 200,000 U.S. 

Costs: Alter 1970: $10 billion. 

Casualties: Hard to estimate; ratio of kills probably better than now 
(more US/ARVN tactical initiative; small unit experience so far), but level depends 
on VC/NVA policy: How strongly to challenge this approach. Unlikely to be higher 
than present; might be very low. 

Beliefs of proponents: 


1. Group B beliefs: relating to low prospects with corrent strategy. 

2. With new military tactics, police/intelligence efforts and political 
actions, can destroy local forces and guerrillas, while holding off man force/wVA. 










3. Facing unfavorable trends in military/political environment, and 
lacking operational support by local forces and guerrillas. MF/nVA would "fade 
away." 

4. Great changes in U.S. Army and State Department practices required, 
but these are feasible > given urgent need, assuring active Presidential and 
Cabinet-level initiative. 

5. U.S. pressure of unprecedented insight and focus could produce 
radical changes I in GVR/RVMAF leadership and practices, despite discouraging 
record. 

6. This approach can win (though not certain), while present military 
course as escalation cannot ; and this will almost surely strongly improve non - 
Communist bargaining position, while others probably will not . 

Comments: 

1. Effectiveness of tactics entested in VN on larger-scale, though 
some encouraging local x results (e.g., with CAPS, strike teams), and analogies 
from elsewhere (Philippines, Malayia). 

2. Confronts great inertia against radical organizational/tactical 
change in U.S. Army, with top commanders skeptical; President "cannot" order. 
Likewise, resistance to political notions in Embassy, State. Would require 
great Presidential attention and effort, to assure coordination and overcome 
bureaucratic resistance, if it is feasible at all. 

. 3. U.S. has not in past been effective in influencing RVWAF or GVN 

to make any major changes: and these are radical changes (some, including 
officer situation and present income, even socially revoluntionary). 
Consequences : 

2. Involvement of U.S. - in politics, and in CAP's - in some way more 
initiate and extensive than before increasing U.S. responsibility and 














and making extrication even more difficult (e.g., if program fails). /Hence, 
also considering bureaucratic effort, probably not worthwhile unless"mutual with- 
drawai^is regarded a^either unattainable or./£iaving undnceptabld^outcome /) 

3. Fearing trends implied by this approach, DRV might either (a) make 
massive effort to disrupt it, infiltrating on large scale and accepting high 
escalation; and/or (b) make apparently major concessions to achieve ceasefire 
and r t runs cate effcbrt before NLF apparatus much damage, or non-Communist forces 
sufficiently cohesive for victory. Though this about efforts win clear victory, 
it might be most likely to to acceptable compromise outcome. 

(b) Vietnam elements in count GVN disadvantaged by reforms (bread* 
broadening, promotion, rent) might fan anti-U.S. feeling, or resist change in 
ways that would make U.S. intervention affear marked and embarrassing. 


i. o n s # 


5. If successful, the innovators' in organization, tactics, and political 


aims would be applicable to counterinsurgency problems elsewhere. 
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£ Cost 


1. No large budgetary savings until withdrawal process is virtually completed. 



2. Casualties gradually reduced. 

^ Consequences 

1. GVN forces, even with diminishing US role, should be able to prevent 

VC overrunning major population centers, t 

ar—'£©un-fc-ry s i Uti cln3"D6rder"aTe^S'~fa-l-Wte^VCv~ 

2. Present leadership structure of GVN would probably change, with degree of 


c t ; communist control determined by reactions of other SVN political groups 


(Hoa Hao, Catholics, Budhists, etc.) and cohesion and effectiveness of GVN 
forces. ® 



3. Some criticism inevitable, but Asian, reaction^favorable to settlement, 
especially given the fact that full process took 2 to 3 years. 

a. The time and nature of the withdrawal settlement should allow for 
adjustment stabilization in these Asian countries. 


4. As long as it leaked as though the U.S. would effectively be out of Vietnam 
in 2 to 3 years and as long as Hanoi avoided blatant violations of the agree¬ 
ment, U.S. public opinion would be satisfied generally. 
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3. Discourage GVN/NLF talks or accession to power of Vietnam elements 
inclined to major compromise. 

E. Costs 

1. Financial costs continue at current rate of about $24 billion per 
year. 

2. Viet Cong can continue to impose 200 U.S. casualties a week. (If 
willing to accept higher casualties themselves, VC/NVA could impose much 
higher loss-rate on U.S.) 

3. If 50,000 noncombat troops removed in 1969 costs reduced by $1 
billion by 1970. 

F. Consequences 

1. Most proponents now predict "victory* 1 achieved in South Vietnam 
within 18-24 months, with or without explicit settlement with DRV; a few 
believe conditions already substantially achieved, settlement possible 
almost immediately. Some who accept assumptions above believe victory 
attainable but will take 3-5 years (some of these still prefer this option, 
some prefer escalation for quicker win, others some form of compromise). 

2. But others (Group B) reject all beliefs above and believe "victory" 
unlikely short of 5 years, or possibly ever, by this approach. 

3. Most Group B members would sharply question whether current costs 
were acceptable to the U.S. public over three or more years, even if 
victory resulted (which Group B does not expect), and especially if 
"progress" were slow and ambiguous. And they doubt public would expect 
great progress, so 1 that new Administration would be widely criticized, 
meanwhile, for "more of the same.'* 

4. Risks : (a) If VC/NVA launch damaging large-scale offensive—even 

at high costs—most of above assumptions would be dramatically refuted, 
leaving new Administration with a "Credibility Gap" comparable to prede¬ 
cessor's. (b) If situation is not irreversibly improved, with victory 
demonstrably near, in 12-18 months, it will have become "Nixon's War," 
with same bureaucratic/political/diplomatic pressures to persist further 
as in previous Administration. If meanwhile DRV had made plausible com¬ 
promise offers, Administration would be condemned for throwing away op- 
portunities--uniquely available to it while still unencumbered by prior 
involvement—‘to end conflict. 

5. If victory conditions are achieved in 12-18 months, considerable 
vindication (far from total) of U.S. war policies since 1965. Confidence 
in U.S. judgment and competence somewhat restored, as expectations of 
domestic and international critics confounded (though total costs still 
strongly questioned.) Increased confidence in SEA leaders in continued 
U.S. support. Perhaps less tendency in some (Thailand?) to change 
policies in ways that would reduce vulnerability to subversion. 
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Subsequent DRV pressure on Laos—andDRV and Chicom support of 
insurgency in Thailand—uncertain. In wake of setback in SVN, this 
might either increase or decrease. 


fP 
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6. Subsequent DRV pressure on Laos—andDRV and Chicom support of 
insurgency in Thailand—uncertain. In wake of setback in SVN, this 
might either increase or decrease. 








7. The GVN and Political Evolution 


The GVN seems to be more stable than at any time during the last four years. 
In the interests of replacing or counterbalancing Ky T s influence (and perhaps 
under pressure of the onset of talks) Thieu has broadened his cabinet base to 
include more Southerners and some respected nationalists — most notably, Premier 
Tran Van Huong. And he has backed Huong’s drive to replace corrupt officials 
(with, by and large, Thieu supporters, though most seem to represent improvement). 
For the first time in years, representative institutions exist, at both national 
and local levels. These are moves, at last, in the right direction in the politi¬ 
cal struggle with the Communists. 

Yet the coalescence of support for the GVN still mainly involves the more 
conservative, landowning or merchant groups, and the educated elites formerly 
close to the French administration. These elements, along with refugees from the 
North and GVN/ARVN officials with most to protect from Communist takeover, tend 
to be the most uncompromising anti-Communists. But it is questionable whether 
their leaders alone have either (a) the ability to mobilize the loyalties and 
efforts of enough of the non-Communist majority of the nation to confront effec¬ 
tively either the military or political efforts of the Communist apparatus, during 
or after hostilities, or (b) the will to talk directly with the NLF to seek any 
form of compromise settlement. In blunt terms: they do not engage either the 
trust or the self-interest (e.g., aspirations for social mobility or higher 
income) of the mass even of the non-Communist population; and they do not really 
want the war to end. 

A further evolution of the government makeup and base of support, to include 
more non-Communist groups with organized rural roots like the various Hoa Hao 
and Cao Dai sects and the Montagnard ’’nationalists", and those with urban organi¬ 
zation like the Buddhist associations, the Chinese and the unions, could serve 
both these purposes. Both are in U.S. interests. A broader GVN promises more 
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Vietnamese initiative towards ending the war. And greater cohesion of a broad 
range of non-Communist elements offers the only hope (a significant hope, if it 
can be achieved) of reducing the risk or even of postponing or cushioning an 
eventual Communist takeover if a compromise ends hostilities. 

Yet one of the most unsuccessful aspects of our efforts has been getting 
the GVN to do virtually anything that it did not want to do, and it usually did 
not want to do anything that would in any serious way affect its own current 
distribution of power. We have gone to the GVN with small and large shopping 
lists for change and improvement. We have applied pressure and we have been 
kind and gentle. No combination of these tactics has proven successful. GVN 
tactics have been to resist us for a while, then when some pressure is applied, 
to agree in principle, and then to take little or no action. One explanation 
for the GVN’s unresponsiveness is probably its belief that we would not invoke 
sanctions against them. If this has been their judgment, it has proven cor¬ 
rect. The argument is invariably made, and there is undoubtedly truth to it, 
that we should not judge them by our standards or expect too much of them. This 
wise judgment, however, has been used to justify U.S. inaction rather than action 


with judiciousness. 









8. The Domino Theory 


Ever since the early 1950s U.S. policy has been based on the domino theory, 

either tacitly or explicitly. After a great deal of waffling and argumentation, 

the intelligence community has finally come to the judgment that the domino theory 

has very little validity under current circumstances, and that even with an 

adverse outcome in Vietnam the fate of Southeast Asia will be determined much 

more by what the countries of this region themselves do in their own behalf than 

on a communist threat per se. NIE 1-68 of 6 June 1968 states the position: 

"29. Assuming a negotiation in Vietnam which leaves the Communist 
apparatus and the non-Communist political forces intact but no 
longer in active combat, the situation in Vietnam and Laos would 
probably be indecisive for some time. Subversion in Cambodia and 
Thailand would continue, but could probably be contained. Else¬ 
where in Southeast Asia — in Burma, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines — governments would confront the continuing 
and intractable problems of economic development and of nation¬ 
building; these would provide issues and situations susceptible of 
exploitation by forces wishing to unseat or subvert the existing 
regimes. By and large, the governments would probably get the 
better of it. Even if Vietnam fell fairly soon into the hands 
of a regime dominated by the Communists, the other regimes would 
probably not collapse, but their struggle for existence would 
become more intense and their survival more precarious. They 
have assets South Vietnam has never had, namely, relative peace, 
some sense of nationhood, and real successes against Communist 
subversion." 

NIE 50-68 of 14 November 1968 develops this thesis more fully. Confirming 
the anti-domino judgment with respect to Vietnam, this NIE argues that it is Laos 
(once again!) rather than Vietnam which will have a much greater impact on the 
future of the area. 














7. The GVN and Political Evolution 


The GVN seems to be more stable than at any time during the last four years. 

In the interests of replacing or counterbalancing Ky’s influence (and perhaps 
under pressure of the onset of talks) Thieu has broadened his cabinet base 
to include more Southerners and some respected nationalists — most notably, 
Premier Tran Van Huong. And he has backed Huong’s drive to replace corrupt 
officials (with, by and large, Thieu supporters, though most seem to represent 
improvement). For the first time in years, representative institutions exist, 
at both national and local levels. These are moves, at last, in the right 
direction in the political struggle with the Communists. 

Yet the coalescence of support for the GVN still mainly involves the more 
conservative, landowning or merchant groups, and the educated elites formerly 
close to the French administration. These elements, along with refugees from 
the North and GVN/ARVN officials with most to protect from Communist takeover, 
tend to be the most uncompromising anti-Communists. But it is questionable 
whether their leaders alone have either (a) the ability to mobilize the loy¬ 
alties and efforts of enough of the non-Communist majority of the nation to 
confront effectively either the military or political efforts of the Communist 
apparatus, during or after hostilities, or (b) the will to talk directly with 
the NLF to seek any form of compromise settlement. In blunt terms: they do 
not engage either the trust or the self-interest (e.g., aspirations for social 
mobility or higher income) of the mass even of the non-Communist population; 
and they do not really want the war to end. 

A further evolution of the government makeup and base of support, to include 
more non-Communist groups with organized rural roots like the various Hoa Hao 
and Cao Dai sects and the Montagnard ’’nationalists", and those with urban 
organization like the Buddhist associations, the Chinese and the unions, could 
serve both these purposes. Both are in U.S. interests. A broader GVN promises 
more Vietnamese initiative towards ending the war. And greater cohesion of a 
broad range of non-Communist elements offers the only hope (a significant hope, 
if it can be achieved) of reducing the risk or even of postponing or cushion¬ 
ing an eventual Communist takeover if a compromise ends hostilities. 

Yet one of the most unsuccessful aspects of our efforts has been getting the 
GVN to do virtually anything that it did not want to do, and it usually did 
not want to do anything that would in any serious way affect its own current 
distribution of power. We have gone to the GVN with small and large shopping 
lists for change and improvement. We have applied pressure and we have been 
kind and gentle. No combination of these tactics has proven successful. GVN 
tactics have been to resist us for a while, then when some pressure is applied, 
to agree in principle, and then to take little or no action. One explanation 
for the GVN’s unresponsiveness is probably its belief that we would not invoke 
sanctions against them. If this has been their judgment, it has proven cor¬ 
rect. The argument is invariably made, and there is undoubtedly truth to it, 
that we should not judge them by our standards or expect too much of them. This 
wise judgment, however, has been used to justify U.S. inaction rather than action 
with judiciousness. 
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7. The GVN and Political Evaluation 

y 

The GVN seems to be more stable than at any time during the last four 
years. In the interests of replacing or counterbalancing Ky's influence 
(and perhaps under pressure of the onset of talks) Thieu has broadened his 
cabinet base to include more Southerners and some respected nationalists -- 
most notably, Premier Tran Van Huong. And he has backed Huong's drive to 
replace corrupt officials (with, by and large, Thieu supporters, though most 
seem to represent improvement). For the first time in years, representative 
institutions exist, at both national and local levels. These are moves, at last,• 
in the right direction in the political struggle with the Communists. 

Yet the coalescence of support for the GVN still mainly involves the more 
conservative, landowning or merchant groups,*^fcfie educated elites formerly close 
to the French administration. These elements, along with refugees from the 
North and GVN/ARVN officials with most to protect from Communist takeover, tend 
to be the most uncompromising anti-Communists. But it is questionable whether 
their leaders alone have either (a) the ability to mobilize the loyalties and 
efforts of enough of the non-Communist majority of the nation to confront 
effectively either the military or political efforts of the Communist apparatus, 
during or after hostilities ; jtor (b) the will toftalk directly with the NLF to 
seek any form of compromise settlement.^ 

A further evolution of the government makeup and base of support, to 
include more non-Communist groups with organized rural roots like the various Hoa 
Hao and Cao Dai sects and the Montag&ard "nationalists", and those with urban 
organization like the Buddhist associations, the Chinese and the unions, could 
serve both these purposes. Both are in U.S. interests. A broader GVN promises more 
Vietnamese initiative towards ending the war. And greater cohesion of a broad 
range of non-Communist elements offers the only hope (a significant hope, if it 
can be achieved) of reducing the risk or ever of postponing or cushioning an 
eventual Communist takeover if a compromise ends hostilities. 
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V* One of the most unsuccessful aspects of our efforts has been 
getting the GVN to do virtually anything that it did not want to do, and 
it usually did not want to do anything that would in any serious way affect ^ 
its own current distribution of power. We have gone to the GVN with small 
and large shopping lists for change and improvement. We have applied 
'jjj, pressure and we have been kind and gentle. No combination of these tactics j 
has proven successful. GVN tactics have been to resist us for a while, then 
when some pressure is appl ied^to^ agree in principle, and then to take 
little or no action. The Tnc wtp^ feus-l-b^-e explanation for the GVN's un¬ 
responsiveness is probably its belief that we would not invoke sanctions 
against them. If this has been their judgment, it has proven correct. 

The argument is invariably made, and there is undoubtedly truth to it, 
that we should not judge them by our standards or expect too much of them. j 
This wise judgment, however, has been used to justify US inaction rather 
than action with judiciousness. The-on4y~-rea T 1 ev e r s we-have--outsi<ie-Uf~ : 
harsh words or- threats—-Is—the withdrawal-©f=©U'rH : orces -or—the cutti 

ofaid * -An- -— v/ ^ 
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The Domino Theory . 

y , Ever since the early 1950s U.S. policy has been based 
■f do ^' no theor V» e 'ther tacitly or explicitly. After a great deal 
waffling and argumentation, the intelligence community has final 1' 
to the judgment that the domino theory has very little validity/^! 
even with an adverse outcome in Vietnam the fate of Southeast Asia win 
determined much more by what the countries of this region themselves do 
in their own behalf than on a communist threat per se. - NI C ~i- 60 ■ 

6 June 1968 states the position: \ 

"29. Assuming a negotiation in Vietnam which leaves the 
Communist apparatus and the non-Communist political forces 
intact but no longer in active combat, the situation 
in Vietnam and Laos would probably be indecisive for 
some time. Subversion in Cambodia and Thailand would 
continue, but could probably be contained. Elsewhere 
in Southeast Asia—in Burma, Malaysia, Singapore, Indo- - 
nesia, and the Philippines--governments would confront 
the continuing and intractable problems of economic 
development and of nation-building; these would provide 
issues and situations susceptible of exploitation by 
forces wishing to unseat or subvert the existing 
regimes. By and large, the governments would probably 
get the better of it. Even if Vietnam fell fairly soon 
into the hands of a regime dominated by the Communists, 
the other regimes would probably not collapse, but their 
struggle for existence would become more intense and 
their survival more precarious. They have assets South 
Vietnam has never had, namely, relative peace, some 
sense of nationhood, and real successes against 
Communist subversion." 

NIE 50-68 of 14 November - ^9^8 develops this theses more 
J Confirming the anti-domino judgment with respect to Vietnam, thi_ 
rgues that it is Laos (once again!) rather than Vietnam which wi 


a much greater impact on the future of 
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IV. Negotiate Political Compromise 

Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise political settlement acceptable 
to the GVN, Hanoi, and the NLF making possible a withdrawal of US and NVN 
troops; continue present military course but perhaps withdraw 50*000 mem 

Bel?ef s of Advocates 

1. There exists political compromises which are or can be made 
acceptable to both Hanoi and Saigon. 

2. A communist South Vietnam is unacceptable provided the NLF 
comes to power by peaceful means following the withdrawal of NVN forces 
(some believe US must ensure a non-communist SVN) 

Mi 1itary Activity 


1. Continue present force levels and military activity. 


2 . 

describe it 


As an alternative withdraw 50,000 men over nine months and 
as a "streamlining" action. 



Paris 




1. Seek to negotiate a poltical settlement and 


mutual^with 


NVN. 


. 2. Put forward compromise proposals with regard to elections and 

political structures in SVN. 


3. Encourage private discussions between GVN and NLF. 

GVN | 

1. Press GVN to broaden its government to include neutralist* and 
to alter its constitution to permit communists and neutralists to vote and 
run for office. 



2. Threaten GVN with US unilateral withdi 
negotiate in good faith. ( ogw; v »^t 

,y ^ cj tX. X ). 


tU, QiifiV 




1. No decrease in financial cost over next twelve months. 

2. Casualties at current level (200 week). 




























Consequences 

1. Settlement unlikely within next 12-18 months. 


/ 


2 . 

3 . 

takeover, 
depending i 
(jn how neut 
understand! 
broaden its 

4. 

pressing Sa 
maintaining 


Progress in Paris will appear to be painfully slow. 


Compromise political settlement would'. 1 eadj^to communist 
Estimates of how likely this is and how soon vary widely 
n part on precise nature of settlement but more importantly 
ralists act, whether collapses, and possibility of 

ng by Hanoi that it wi-1-l'’not move too quickly. GVN could 
lose and improve its chances over the next twelve months. 

US will have accep-tab-he responsibility for settlement by 
igon to compromise and will have responsibility for 
whatever political structures are negotiated. 
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IV. NEGOTIATED POLITICAL COMPROMISE 


Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise political settlement that 
would make possible: 

a) a withdrawal of U.S. and NVN troops from South Vietnam; 

b) a policy of peaceful competition among all political forces 
present in South Vietnam, including the NLF. This would 
involve either a coalition government negotiated at the 
conference table prior to new elections in South Vietnam, 
or elections under proper safeguards, the outcome of which 
may either lead to a coalition government or to the 
acceptance of the NLF as "loyal" opposition. 


Beliefs of Advocates 


1. There are sufficient elements of common interest among all South 
Vietnamese to warrant the search for a formula of political compro¬ 
mise that would create an independent, neutralist, state in the 
South supported by its principal political forces. 

2. There is sufficient interest among all Vietnamese, Communist 
and non-Communist, in the South as well as in the North, to secure 
the independence of their nation from external pressures, to make 
it plausible that a well-conceived plan will obtain the support of 
the principal Vietnamese political forces. 

3. U.S. active participation in the search for a political solution 
through negotiation in Paris is likely to result in more satisfactory 
results than if the Vietnamese were left to settle the conflict on 
their own. The expected outcome of U.S. efforts outweighs the risks 
involved in the U.S. assuming greater responsibilities for the immedi¬ 
ate settlement and indirectly for later developments that may result 
therefrom. 


Military Activity in Support of Search for Compromise 

1. Adjust force levels and pattern of military operations so as 
to make it possible for the U.S. to continue negotiations as long 
as necessary without being forced into unwanted concessions or a 
hasty settlement by the impatience of the American people. 

2. Continue reconnaissance operations and deployment of air and 
naval forces which would give weight to the threat that we will 
attack North Vietnam if they fail to make the compromise stick. 











Paris Negotiations 


1. Negotiate mutual withdrawal of forces with DRV, on the basis of 
Article 29 of the Manila Declaration. 

2. Encourage direct discussions between the GVN and the NLF concern¬ 
ing the terms of a political compromise (which would involve amendment 
of Article 4 of the 1967 Constitution of the Republic of Vietnam 
which prohibits Communism "in any form"). 

3. Offer suggestions for procedural safeguards concerning freedom of 
political expression, elections, protection of the rights of political 
minorities, etc., and possibly American assistance to international 
arrangements for such purposes. 


Relations with GVN 


1. Use our leverage on GVN to induce rapidly a genuine policy of 
accommodation with all non-Communist political forces in South Vietnam, 
such as militant B uddhists, Hoa Hao, Cao Dai, Montagnards, in order 

to broaden support for the GVN in its negotiations with the NLF. This 
policy of accommodation should become visible immediately in a 
reshuffled cabinet which would include public figures who have the 
confidence of the relevant political groups. 

2. Threaten GVN with complete withdrawal of U.S. support (which 
would immediately raise the specter of a coup against the present 
team) or even with unilateral withdrawal from South Vietnam, if it 
does not negotiate in good faith with the NLF and obstructs our 
efforts to arrive at mutual withdrawal of U.S. and NVA forces from 
South Vietnam. 


Costs 


1. Casualties and budget cost may continue at current level while 
compromise is being negotiated. 

2. After the political settlement is agreed, a cease-fire would 
probably result, which together with U.S. withdrawal, would reduce 
cost rapidly (say by $15 billion). 


Consequences 


1. A successful outcome of U.S. efforts would create a new politi¬ 
cal atmosphere not only in South Vietnam but indeed in all of 
Southeast Asia and provide the basis for meaningful regional coopera¬ 
tion across ideological boundaries. 














2. Sceptics will counter that an option based on a policy of 
national reconciliation in the immediate aftermath of a lengthy 
and violent civil war is unrealistic, that it is not likely to 
succeed because in such circumstances eventual reintegration of 
the national community can only take place after the initial 
victory of one side, followed in time by the growth of a new spirit 
of mutual tolerance, a process that might take at least one 
generation. 

3. Even under relatively favorable assumptions, complex negotia¬ 
tions, and the politico-military maneuvers of the contending 
factions will oblige us to remain involved at a high level of 
budgetary effort for a period of between 1 and 3 years. 

4. Many contend that the probability of eventual Communist 
takeover resulting from such a settlement is not only high, but 
higher than from a settlement determined by the Vietnamese with 
no direct U.S. involvement. Estimates of how likely this is and 

how soon it will take place vary widely, depending in part on the pre¬ 
cise nature of the settlement, the timing of each phase, our 
willingness and ability to prevent ARVN from collapsing, GVN 
capacity to broaden its base and improve its chances over the next 
twelve months, the true extent of popular support for the NLF 
(which cannot really be tested under present conditions) and 
Hanoi’s sense of timing. 

5. U.S. will assume considerable responsibilities by pressing 
Saigon to accept a compromise and may have to extend massive 
support to the regime resulting from such a settlement. 












IV. Negotiate Political Compromise 


Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise political settlement acceptable 
to the GVN, Hanoi, and the NLF making possible a withdrawal of US and NVN 
troops; continue present military course but perhaps withdraw 50,000 mem 

Bel Ief s of Advocates 

1. There exist? political compromises which are or can be made 
acceptable to both Hanoi and Saigon. 

2. A communist South Vietnam) is caacceptable provided the NLF 
comes to power by peaceful means following the withdrawal of NVN forces 
(some believe US must ensure a non-communist SVN) 

Military Act Ivity 


1. Continue present force levels and military activity. 

2. As an alternative withdraw 50,000 men over nine months and 
describe it as a "streamlining" action. 


Paris 




1. Seek to negotiate a poltical settlement and mutual A with NVN. 

. 2. Put forward compromise proposals with regard to elections and 

political structures in SVN. 


3. Encourage private discussions between GVN and NLF. 

GVN j 

1. Press GVN to broaden its government to include neutralist f and 
to alter its constitution to permit communists and neutralists to vote and 
run for office. 


2. Threaten GVN with US unilateral withdrawal if it does not 
negotiate in good faith. ( j/c ut. 

Cost v v 

1. No decrease in financial cost over next twelve months. 


2. Casualties at current level (200 week). 






















Consequences 


1. Settlement unlikely within next 12-18 months. 

2. Progress in Paris will appear to be painfully slow. 

3. Compromise political settlement would', lead.Vto communist 
takeover. Estimates of how likely this is and how soon vary widely 
depending in part on precise nature of settlement but more importantly 
an how neutralists act, whether ARV^N collapses, and possibility of 
understanding by Hanoi that it w-i-11 not move too quickly. GVN could 
broaden its lose and improve its chances oyer the next twelve months. 

4. US will have accep-t-ab-he responsibility for settlement by 
pressing Saigon to compromise and will have responsibility for 
maintaining whatever political structures are negotiated. 























IV. NEGOTIATED POLITICAL COMPROMISE 


Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise political settlement that 
would make possible: 

a) a withdrawal of U.S. and NVN troops from South Vietnam; 

b) a policy of peaceful competition among all political forces 
present in South Vietnam, including the NLF. This would 
involve either a coalition government negotiated at the 
conference table prior to new elections in South Vietnam, 
or elections under proper safeguards, the outcome of which 
may either lead to a coalition government or to the 
acceptance of the NLF as "loyal" opposition. 


Beliefs of Advocates 

1. There are sufficient elements of common interest among all South 
Vietnamese to warrant the search for a formula of political compro¬ 
mise that would create an independent, neutralist, state in the 
South supported by its principal political forces. 

2. There is sufficient interest among all Vietnamese, Communist 
and non-Communist, in the South as well as in the North, to secure 
the independence of their nation from external pressures, to make 
it plausible that a well-conceived plan will obtain the support of 
the principal Vietnamese political forces. 

3. U.S. active participation in the search for a political solution 
through negotiation in Paris is likely to result in more satisfactory 
results than if the Vietnamese were left to settle the conflict on 
their own. The expected outcome of U.S. efforts outweighs the risks 
involved in the U.S. assuming greater responsibilities for the immedi¬ 
ate settlement and indirectly for later developments that may result 
therefrom. 


Military Activity in Support of Search for Compromise ^ j) 

1. Adjust force levels and pattern of military operations so as 
to make it possible for the U.S. to continue negotiations as long 
as necessary without being forced into unwanted concessions or a 
hasty settlement by the impatience of the American people. 


2. Continue reconnaissance operations and deployment of air and 
naval forces which would give weight to the threat that we will 
attack North Vietnam if they fail to make the compromise stick. 















Paris Negotiations 


1 


C/ ^3 < 2*4 41 


1. Negotiate mutual withdrawal of forces with DRV, on- t he baoio of 
- Art i cle 29 of - the Manila Decla r ation. —-— s£*4r€-£*K&t*Jtsc*<^***i~-^ 
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2. • - Enc o- uragg - direc t discussions between the GVN and the NLF concern¬ 
ing the terms of a political compromise (which would involve amendment 
of Article 4 of the 1967 Constitution of the Republic of Vietnam 
which prohibits Communism "in any form")• 

3. Offer suggestions for procedural safeguards concerning freedom of 

political expression, elections, protection of the rights of political 
minorities, etc., and possibly American assistance to international 
arrangements for such purposes. U.J ^ ax**— 

-rw^Y -vwi* aid*, j^i u'iv\ <£c cLJt ^eJ a^fa**^*** 
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Relations with GVN 


1. Use our leverage on GVN to induce rapidly a genuine policy of 
accommodation with all non-Communist political forces in South Vietnam, 
such as militant B uddhists, Hoa Hao, Cao Dai, Montagnards, in order 

to broaden support for the GVN in its negotiations with the NLF. This 
policy of accommodation should become visible immediately in a 
reshuffled cabinet which would include public figures who have the 
confidence of the relevant political groups. 

2. Threaten GVN with complete withdrawal of U.S. support (which 
would immediately raise the spector of a coup against the present 
team) or even with unilateral withdrawal from South Vietnam, if it 
does not negotiate in good faith with the NLF and obstructs our 
efforts to arrive at mutual withdrawal of U.S. and NVA forces from 
South Vietnam. 


Costs 


1. Casualties and budget cost may continue at current level while 
compromise is being negotiated. 

2. After the political settlement is agreed, a cease-fire would 
probably result, which together with U.S. withdrawal, would reduce 
cost rapidly 



Consequences 


1. A successful outcome of U.S. efforts would create a new politi¬ 
cal atmosphere not only in South Vietnam but indeed in all of 
Southeast Asia and provide the basis for meaningful regional coopera¬ 
tion across ideological boundaries. 














2. Sceptics will counter that an option based on a policy of 
national reconciliation in the immediate aftermath of a lengthy 
and violent civil war is unrealistic, that it is not likely to 
succeed because in such circumstances eventual reintegration of 
the national community can only take place after the initial 
victory of one side, followed in time by the growth of a new spirit 
of mutual tolerance, a process that might take at least one 
generation. 

3. Even under relatively favorable assumptions, complex negotia¬ 
tions, and the politico-military maneuvers of the contending 
factions will oblige us to remain involved at a high level of 
budgetary effort for a period of between 1 and 3 years. 

4. Many contend that the probability of eventual Communist 
takeover resulting from such a settlement is not only high, but 
higher than from a settlement determined by the Vietnamese with 
no direct U.S. involvement. Estimates of how likely this is and 

how soon it will take place vary widely, depending in part on the pre¬ 
cise nature of the settlement, the timing of each phase, our 
willingness and ability to prevent ARVN from collapsing, GVN 
capacity to broaden its base and improve its chances over the next 
twelve months, the true extent of popular support for the NLF 
(which cannot really be tested under present conditions) and 
Hanoi’s sense of timing. 

5. U.S. will assume considerable responsibilities by pressing 
Saigon to accept a compromise and may have to extend massive 
support to the regime resulting from such a settlement. 












IV. Negotiate Political Compromise 


Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise political settlement acceptable 
to the GVN, Hanoi, and the NLF making possible a withdrawal of US and NVN 
troops; continue present military course but perhaps withdraw 50,000 mem 

Beliefs of Advocates 

1. There exists political compromises which are or can be made 
acceptable to both Hanoi and Saigon. 

2. A communist South Vietnam is unacceptable provided the NLF 
comes to power by peaceful means following the withdrawal of NVN forces 
(some believe US must ensure a non-communist SVN) 


Mi 1itary Activity 


1. Continue present force levels and military activity. 

2. As an alternative withdraw 50,000 men over nine months and 
describe it as a "streamlining" action. 


Paris 


1. Seek to negotiate a poltical settlement and mutual,with NVN, 

. 2. Put forward compromise proposals with regard to elections and 

political structures in SVN. 


3. Encourage private discussions between GVN and NLF. 

GVN 

1. Press GVN to broaden its government to include neutralist*and 
to alter its constitution to permit communists and neutralists to vote and 
run for office. 


2. Threaten GVN with US unilateral withdrawal if it does not 
negotiate in good faith, C ^ 6^/y ^jqh. He 


1. No decrease in financial cost over next twelve months. 

2. Casualties at current level (200 week). 













Consequences 


1. Settlement unlikely within next 12-18 months. 


2. Progress in Paris will 


appear to be painfully slow. 

I^leadfl: o / communist 


3. Compromise political settlement would'lead*t( 
takeover. Estimates of how likely this is and how soon vary widely 
depending in part on precise nature of settlement but more importantly 
4n how neutralists act, whether ARV^N collapses, and possibility of 
understanding by Hanoi that it will not move too quickly. GVN could 
broaden its 1-ese and improve its chances over the next twelve months. 

i * i ir * ^ 

4. US will have accep^-a-b+e responsibility for settlement by 
pressing Saigon to compromise and will have responsibility for 
maintaining whatever political structures are negotiated. 


■i 


















IV. NEGOTIATED POLITICAL COMPROMISE 


Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise political settlement that would 
make possible: 

a) a withdrawal of U.S. and NVN troops from South Vietnam; 

b) a policy of peaceful competition among all political forces 
present in South Vietnam, including the NLF. This might involve a 
coalition government negotiated at the conference table prior to new 
elections in South Vietnam, or elections under proper safeguards, the 
outcome of which may either lead to a coalition government or to the 
acceptance of the legitimizing of the NLF. 


Beliefs of Advocates 


1. There are sufficient elements of common interest among all South 
Vietnamese to warrant the search for a formula of political compromise 
that would create an independent, neutralist, state in the South sup¬ 
ported by its principal political forces. 

2. There is sufficient interest among all Vietnamese, Communist and 
non-Communist, in the South as well as in the North, to secure the inde¬ 
pendence of their nation from external pressures, to make it plausible 
that a well-conceived plan will obtain the support of the principal 
Vietnamese political forces. 

3. U.S. active participation in the search for a political solution 
through negotiation in Paris is likely to result in more satisfactory 
results than if the Vietnamese were left to settle the conflict on their 
own. The expected outcome of U.S. efforts outweighs the risks involved 
in the U.S. assuming greater responsibilities for the immediate settle¬ 
ment and indirectly for later developments that may result therefrom. 

4. Some feel that it is preferable that Communist seizure of power 
after a U.S. withdrawal — should it occur — be through a political 
process rather than by violent conflict. 


Military Actions 

1. Adjust force levels and pattern of military operations so as to make 
it possible for the U.S. to continue negotiations as long as necessary 
without being forced into unwanted concessions or a hasty settlement by 
the impatience of the American people. 

2. Continue reconnaissance operations and deployment of air and naval 
forces which would give weight to the threat that we will attack North 
Vietnam if they fail to make the compromise stick. 










THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


I. Hanoi's Motives to Negotiate 

Many individuals (Group A) in Washington and Saigon concerned with our Vietnam 
policy believe that Hanoi has consciously decided to negotiate from weakness. 

They cite success of our current force deployments, the low incident count, a new 
high in hamlet security, and most importantly, they cite the very fact that Hanoi 
is willing to negotiate. 

An alternate explanation is that Hanoi made its decision to negotiate some time ago, 
feels that it is negotiating from strength, and is primarily interested in getting the 
U.S. out of Vietnam as quickly as possible. While it is clear that Hanoi formally 
agreed to negotiate after our recent full cessation of bombing in NVN, a case can be 
made that Hanoi itself decided to negotiate as long ago as the end of 1966. Through 
a series of contacts slugged Marigold, a Polish ICC representative named Lewandowski 
and an Italian named D'Orlandi succeeded in working out a 10-point program that 
was to serve as a basis for initial contacts between Hanoi and the U.S. While we 
should retain a strong suspicion that Hanoi was never serious, it was arranged on two 
separate occasions in December that U.S. and North Vietnames representatives would 
meet in Warsaw. Both of these occasions were immediately preceded by U.S. bomb¬ 
ings of Hanoi and Haiphong, and the purported contacts never took place. Both 
Hanoi's and our own positions stiffened after that, but various shreds of evidence 
indicate that Hanoi continually had its feelers out to initiate contacts after an 
unconditional cessation of our bombing. 

In sum, this may mean that Hanoi was ready to negotiate as soon as that one 
condition (albeit a big one) was met. Even if this explanation of the timing of 
Hanoi's decision is incorrect, it could still be argued that Hanoi feels it is in a 
strong position to continue the war over the lorig haul. (Most of the paragraphs 
below bear upon this point.) Its manpower pool remains large, its economy has 
been growing despite our bombing, and it is/receiving ever increasing amounts of 
aid from its allies. It is equally plausible that Hanoi came to a strategic judgment 
quite familiar in the United States. This judgment, simply stated, is that severe 
costs would have to be borne over the long haul, and that its basic objectives could 
be achieved at significantly lower costs although possibly in a longer period of time 
by negotiating as rapidly as possible for withdrawal of U.S. forces. This might also 
explain Haoni's willingness to reach agreement on a number of procedural points in 
Paris. 

Almost certainly, a lesser important objective of Hanoi in negotiations is to undermine 
the GVN and US/GVN relations. 














4. VC/NVA Efforts. 


One of the basic unquestioned facts about the war to-date has been the VC/NVA 
ability to match us in combat strength. Many would argue that despite the disparity 
in gross combat troop numbers, the enemy does field an equivalent force to that of 
the allied forces. The present ratio of US/GVN/FW battalions to VC/NVA battalions 
is 1.5:1. Regardless of how inflated our enemy KIA figures may be, there is no doubt 
that his losses have been enormous. Nevertheless, he has continued to field forces 
at all levels at a constant ratio to allied forces, and there is no real evidence that 
his morale has significantly sunk, or that if it has sunk that it does make a combat 
difference. Predictions throughout the years have consistently been that the enemy 
is on his last leg; this has never proven correct in the past. The enemy is able to 
continue his efforts at present levels for indefinite periods of time. Hanoi has 
sufficient manpower available (NVN forces in SVN represent only 10% of its total 
regular forces. Also, approximately 200,000 NVN males reach the age of 15 each 
year.), receives the requisite ammunition and supplies from its allies, and has little 
difficulty infiltrating these men and supplies into South Vietnam. The potential 
enemy manpower pool in SVN is also very far from being run dry (approximately 
2.7 million males between ages of 15 and 45 not in any GVN force structure, with 
present recruitment about 3,500/month). In short, it is his will rather than his 
capabilities or our capabilities that will determine how long enemy main force units 
will stay in the field and continue to fight. A vital fact to keep in mind is that the 
enemy can generally determine his own rate of loss. Despite our improving military 
posture in SVN, the enemy retains the tactical initiative, that is, he determines in 
something like eight out of ten cases whether or not he will attack or whether he will 
stand and fight if attacked. Seldom do our operations actually give the enemy no 
choice but to fight. If he comes to find his losses are intolerable, he can avoid 
combat and reduce them, without abandoning SVN. 











V. MUTUAL WITHDRAWAL 


This course seeks to meet our essential Vietnam objective of repelling 
external aggression through a mutual withdrawal of U.S. and NVN forces 
from South Vietnam. 


A. Beliefs of Advocates 


On the one hand, mutual,U.S.-NVA withdrawal could give the GVN 
a fair chance fe^fovercomS^the VC insurgency gradually. After¬ 
wards, it might survive, like South Korea, with an acceptable 
level of U.S. support. On the other hand, should the GVN and 
RVNAF be defeated /eve nt ually :by the~VC^(perhaps aided by "hidden” 
NVA cadres), the United States could accept such a Communist 
take-over in SVN^ since it would have resulted from a primarily 
indigenous conflict. 


2. Hanoi might be willing to run the risk of leaving the VC to 

fight GVN forces or to compete politically after a cease-fire, 
provided U.S. forces are withdrawing and unlikely to return. 

The alternative risk of continuing the war for many years might 
seem worse to them. 


3. Mutual withdrawal could be agreed upon and carried out within 
three years. Indeed, this might be the only important issue on 
which we and Hanoi could agree. And such an agreement would be 
the one objective for which domestic support in the United States 
is least divided. 


B. Military Levels and Actions 

1. The United States would not initiate withdrawal (or stop it), 
unless NVA-VC went along with a tacit or explicit deescalation 
that, in effect, permitted the GVN forces to maintain their 
present partial control of SVN, and fir (to the extent possible 
under the deescalation understanding^#* attempt to extend this 
control. (Some would advocate that only under these conditions 
should mutual withdrawal be sought.) 

(a) U.S. forces play role of reserve reaction for SVN forces 
providing needed air and artillery support, but refrain¬ 
ing from offensives to broaden GVN control of countryside. 

(b) U.S, continues to provide military and advisory assis¬ 
tance to GVN. (Under the Accelerated Modernization Pro¬ 
gram — if successful — the SVN forces would have sig¬ 
nificant manpower and firepower advantage over residual 
enemy forces.) 















2. If Hanoi NLF refuses a deescalation, mutual withdrawal would 
leave RVNAF in a tenuous position, unless/**^ ' ' ^ 

___*-- -~ 4M 

Jfofo (some territorial consolidation of GVN contro^i^f SVN took 
places og-^rit-teagrr-Ti iiliiSb - R V NAF - terraiimd fiurn attempts 
fn ta n -t n it-i T ii img . li Liie " Tro an -er v aide *. (Otherwise, GVN forces 
would have to fight throughout the countryside and defend 
all the towns and villages they now control while their 
capability was still being built up, but U.S. support 
thinned out.) 



(S*\ m a 

0, Under ei th e r - of th es e two c o ndition *., a quicker war ter¬ 

mination and a more viable GVN territory might emerge, if 
a certain degree of de facto partition was being tolerated, 
i.e., if the U.S. forces in particular, but also some of 
the ARVN forces, consolidated their holdings. By no means 
need such de facto partition be explicitly accepted (by 
either side) as a de jure division of South Vietnam. ^ 
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1, Discussion of a political settlement would be avoided, or at 

least played down. (Possibly by referring all political issues 
to the GVN delegation.) 


2. The principal choice lies between a formally agreed mutual 

withdrawal and a tacitly coordinated withdrawal. If an attempt 
to obtain an agreed mutual withdrawal succeeds , it would have 
the advantages that: 

(a) there would be a clear expression, politically useful both 
for the GVN and the United States, that the main purpose of 
the U.S. involvement had been accomplished — hence U.S. 
withdrawal was appropriate. This might also be helpful for 
our SEA allies. 

(b) in the event of major NVA reentry, the United States would 
have a better political justification for retaliat ory re¬ 
escalation — hence against large main unit re-invasion the 
agreed mutual withdrawal might give better deterrence than 
a tacit arrangement. 


but the disadvantages that: 

(c) depending on the terms of the agreement, the U.S. troop 
reductions might be frozen into a specific schedule 
denying 1 U.S./t» flexibility for slower or faster reductions. 































(d) 


if the agreement provides specifically for total with¬ 
drawal, its final implementation would put us at a 
disadvantage: U.S. troops are clearly identified, NVA 
soldiers are not. In particular, there are the vexing 
issues of NVA cadres in VC units and of the Regroupees. 


D. GVN 


1 . 


2 . 


Try to maintain good relations with GVN, but not at the price 
of holding up bilateralaytoi^h^Hanoi. 


Give encouragement and economic aid, but don't pressure for 
reforms and concessions (except, perhaps, for some territorial 
consolidation under the second variant above). 


3. Consider retaining an advisory team even after withdrawal. 

(This is not precluded by Manila, which just refers to "forces," 
not all personnel.) 


E. Cost 


Budgetary savings per year: ^ J 

//T _ 


(a) Without deescalationj (an d one tliifd""of U.O. air acrtrv+ty 


. $3 billion per 


(b) 


conti 

100,000 u.s.^E 

ing up RVNAF. 

With cease-fire, $11 billion^plus $1.5 billion per 100,000 


^troops withdrawn less $2.5 billion for buil4-/‘ 
plus $1.5 billion per 100,000 

4 S' II pdiiji' ] 


F. Consequences 


U.S. troops withdrawn^vn-<^ 


1. GVN forces, even with diminishing U.S. role, would be able to 
prevent VC overrunning ma j or population centers and could pro¬ 
vide strong challenge to VC in countryside (depending on de- 
escalation understanding). 

2. After U.S. withdrawal completed, present leadership structure 
of GVN would probably change, with degree of eventual communist 
contro l determined by reactions of other SVN political groups 
(Hoa Hao, Catholics, Buddhists, etc.) and cohesion and effec¬ 
tiveness of GVN forces. 

3. The time and nature of the withdrawal settlement should allow 
for adjustments and stabilization in Southeast Asian countries. 

4. The question whether or not the United States should refuse to 
withdraw troops unless North Vietnam agreed to withdraw (or at 
least not increase) its forces in Laos is discussed in Section 1(8) 
of The Situation in Vietnam. 





















y, MUTUAL WITHDRAWAL 


This course involves seeking to meet our essential Vietnam objective 
of repel 1 ing externa ] aggresssion through iieyueluiiojiiL uf a mutual with¬ 
drawal of U.S. and NVN forces from SVN and Laos. 

HTTTtTJ 
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fr A9 6umpt-j-on'S of -Proponenl 




V CAiA^^Jdr — -^TS 


s- t -\ .7 , - O \ _ v 

( lo V.S. should be preparecMio accept a^communist /takeover in SVN';a-s-+ong ^ 
is NVW ro]e is not too visibYe in the process. C, */ U It ». 

r r \Vietnam is not like Korea^cfnd we cannot hope to buVld it up as an 7 

non-common i st bastion even perfvap^wi th the in/estment of marW more years 
i ntens i ve\f fort. / \ / \ J 

b. If rhe transition from present SVN tmrough coalition government 
(perhaps stop^iinq>here) to NLF government ys slow, the international im- 
^ pa pt will be sVght. 

\ <-CTCr^:^ _ v __ ... _ 

2. The negotiation of a political sett Ifemeo^wfl l" take too long and^\ill ' 
saddle us with too\much respons i b i 1 i ty/tor rl^e outcome. ^ 

3*’ 
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Pol itical—isaue-s—stietetas^ elections at^various levels and composition 
overnment^ w444v^^-o-4oi=hg^U4aa—fcs^-fiergov-i-ste • ---— 
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^VN arm-twi st ing\by U.S. 1 ; vyott4- d be ~ rie t?es^a-pV-to-wr-rng~conce- ss t- on -s- 
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3. The by.S. public will beNsat/sfied that getting NVN\forces out and leaving 
the rest do the South Vietnamese themselves const i tutes\n "honorable" 
settlement. 

4.. Hanoi may\e willing to/run \he risk of leaving the VC essentially on 
its own to fighY^GVN force^as lor\c| as US forces are withdraiM{ig and are 
uni i kel y to retu\. s 

£u ■ Hanoi probatNy would feel thai g'jLvenA'fhis alternative, the\costs 
of continuing the war\fpr many years Yre too highj <v —<^, 

B'„ ( H-a-ncrH-s prese^ce\is close enougi^to SVN to hedge Its bets in tf 
future. (i 

5. Tn& whole process of negotiations and actual withdrawals could take frc 
1 to 3 y^ars. 

/t, Military Levels/and Actions 

1. There wou^O be a deescalation of the war as s'pon as the withdrawal 
process begii 


‘ Dec^Iaratiort\of cease-fire possible, but unlikely for a while. 
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V. MUTUAL WITHDRAWAL 


This course seeks to meet our essential Vietnam objective of repelling 
external aggression through a mutual withdrawal of U.S. and NVN forces 
from South Vietnam. 


A. Beliefs of Advocates 


1. On the one hand, mutual U.S.-NVA withdrawal could give the GVN 
a fair chance to overcome the VC insurgency gradually. After¬ 
wards, it might survive, like South Korea, with an acceptable 
level of U.S. support. On the other hand, should the GVN and 
RVNAF be defeated eventually by the VC (perhaps aided by "hidden” 
NVA cadres), the United States could accept such a Communist 
take-over in SVN, since it would have resulted from a primarily 
indigenous convlict. 

2. Hanoi might be willing to run the risk of leaving the VC to 
fight GVN forces or to compete politically after a cease-fire, 
provided U.S. forces are withdrawing and unlikely to return. 

The alternative risk of continuing the war for many years might 
seem worse to them. 

3. Mutual withdrawal could be agreed upon and carried out within 
three years. Indeed, this might be the only important issue on 
which we and Hanoi could agree. And such an agreement would be 
the one objective for which domestic support in the United States 
is least divided. 

B. Military Levels and Actions 

1. The United States would not initiate withdrawal (or stop it), 
unless NVA-VC went along with a tacit or explicit deescalation 
that, in effect, permitted the GVN forces to maintain their 
present partial control of SVN, and — to the extent possible 
under the deescalation understanding — attempt to extend this 
control. (Some would advocate that only under these conditions 
should mutual withdrawal be sought.) 

(a) U.S. forces play role of reserve reaction for SVN forces 
providing needed air and artillery support, but refrain¬ 
ing from offensives to broaden GVN control of countryside. 

(b) U.S. continues to provide military and advisory assis¬ 
tance to GVN. (Under the Accelerated Modernization Pro¬ 
gram — if successful — the SVN forces would have sig¬ 
nificant manpower and firepower advantage over residual 
enemy forces.) 













2. If Hanoi and NLF refuse a deescalation, mutual withdrawal would 
leave RVNAF in a tenuous position, unless: 

(a) Some territorial consolidation of GVN control of SVN took 
place; or at least, unless RVNAF refrained from attempts 

to fan out through the countryside. (Otherwise, GVN forces 
would have to fight throughout the countryside and defend 
all the towns and villages they now control while their 
capability was still being built up, but U.S. support 
thinned out.) 

(b) A strict cease-fire was agreed upon, in which case GVN 
control would remain more or less frozen into the present 
pattern. 

(c) Under either of these two conditions, a quicker war ter¬ 
mination and a more viable GVN territory might emerge, if 

a certain degree of de facto partition was being tolerated, 
i.e., if the U.S. forces in particular, but also some of 
the ARVN forces, consolidated their holdings. By no means 
need such de facto partition be explicitly accepted (by 
either side) as a de jure division of South Vietnam. 

Paris 

1. Discussion of a political settlement would be avoided, or at 
least played down. (Possibly by referring all political issues 
to the GVN delegation.) 

2. The principal choice lies between a formally agreed mutual 
withdrawal and a tacitly coordinated withdrawal. If an attempt 
to obtain an agreed mutual withdrawal succeeds , it would have 
the advantages that: 

(a) there would be a clear expression, politically useful both 
for the GVN and the United States, that the main purpose of 
the U.S. involvement had been accomplished — hence U.S. 
withdrawal was appropriate. This might also be helpful for 
our SEA allies. 

(b) in the event of major NVA reentry, the United States would 
have a better political justification for retaliatory re¬ 
escalation — hence against large main unit re-invasion the 
agreed mutual withdrawal might give better deterrence than 
a tacit arrangement. 

but the disadvantages that: 

(c) depending on the terms of the agreement, the U.S, troop 
reductions might be frozen into a specific schedule 
denying U.S.G. flexibility for slower or faster reductions. 




















(d) if the agreement provides specifically for total with¬ 
drawal, its final implementation would put us at a 
disadvantage: U.S. troops are clearly identified, NVA 
soldiers are not. In particular, there are the vexing 
issues of NVA cadres in VC units and of the Regroupees. 


D. GVN 

1. Try to maintain good relations with GVN, but not at the price 
of holding up bilaterals with Hanoi. 

2. Give encouragement and economic aid, but don’t pressure for 
reforms and concessions (except, perhaps, for some territorial 
consolidation under the second variant above). 

3. Consider retaining an advisory team even after withdrawal. 

(This is not precluded by Manila, which just refers to "forces," 
not all personnel.) 


E, Cost 

Budgetary savings per year: 

(a) Without deescalation (and one-third of U.S. air activity 
continuing till withdrawal completed), $3 billion per 
100,000 U.S. troops withdrawn less $2.5 billion for build¬ 
ing up RVNAF. 

(b) With cease-fire, $11 billion plus $1.5 billion per 100,000 
U.S. troops withdrawn. 


F» Consequences 

1. GVN forces, even with diminishing U.S. role, would be able to 
prevent VC overrunning maj or population centers and could pro¬ 
vide strong challenge to VC in countryside (depending on de- 
escalation understanding). 

2. After U.S. withdrawal completed, present leadership structure 
of GVN would probably change, with degree of eventual communist 
control determined by reactions of other SVN political groups 
(Hoa Hao, Catholics, Buddhists, etc.) and cohesion and effec¬ 
tiveness of GVN forces. 

3. The time and nature of the withdrawal settlement should allow 
for adjustments and stabilization in Southeast Asian countries. 

4. The question whether or not the United States should refuse to 
withdraw troops unless North Vietnam agreed to withdraw (or at 
least not increase) its forces in Laos is discussed in Section 1(8) 
of The Situation in Vietnam. 
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MUTUAL WITHDRAWAL 


This course involves seeking to meet our essential Vietnam objective 
of repelling external aggresssion through negotiations' of a mutual with¬ 
drawal of U.S. and NVN forces from SVN and Laos. 
fiA/o c,,!^ 

# As-s-umpT?ons of Proponents 

l. : U.S. should be prepared to accept'a\communist takeover in SVN,as—Long LV 


A 




a -s NVN role is not too visible in the processed*; t/ Ct 

o.v-^.c~* Vietnam is not like Korea, and we cannot hope to build it up as an 
non-communist bastion even perhaps with the investment of many more years 
intensive effort. 

b. If the transition from present SVN through coalition government 
(perhaps stoppinglhere) to NLF government is slow, the international im¬ 
pact will be siight. 

«£* x/X.frSr^j} ^cs^ V ___.. 

2. The negotiation of a politfcal “settlement\wi11 take too long and'will ' 
saddle us with too much responsibility for th'e outcome. ' ) 

y / ' -1 /. v 

ebe^a-s ;l elections aftvar 


ious levels^and compos i t ioin. 


^. ®V— Pol i t i ca 1—issues—sue 
(o-f;-new government^ w4 

*h-. aGVN arm-twisting by U. S.^ weu4- d be ~ ne e-e ss a r - y —to-wri~ng'~conce s 3 ions 
f-no m;r o u r- aj-ty; 

3. The U.S. public will be satisfied that getting NVN forces out and leaving 
the rest to the South Vietnamese themselves constitutes an "honorable 11 
settlement. 

h.. Hanoi may be willing to run the risk of leaving the VC essentially on 
its own to fight GVN forces ? ^as long as US forces are withdrawing and are 
unlikely to return, j ~7~J2 F~ 7”— 7~lZ TTT—T—v 

, . O., ' ' > i 

3u s -Hanoi probably wouId feel that gji-vefi/'t'h'is alternative, the costs 
of continuing the war for many years are too highj ^/ 

'• HancrHs presence is close enough to SVN to hedge its bets in the 
future. ( i 

5. The whole process of negotiations and actual withdrawals could take from 
1 to 3 years. 

/p Military Levels and Actions 

1. There would be a deescalation of the war as soon as the withdrawal 
process begins. 

'Sr. -Declaration of cease-fire possible, but unlikely for a while. 
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2. U.S. forces playing more of a reserve reaction role for SVN forces^ ^ 
*£» ^Providing more needed air and artillery support. 

3. GVN forces, with some U.S. support, fan out throughout the countryside 
to control and have a presence in most populated areas. 



4. U.S. continues to provide military and advisory assistance to GVN in 
accord with Phase I and II Modernization Program. 

''ijnder Accelerated Program, SVN forces would have significant manpower 
and firepower advantage over residual enemy forces. 

C. Paris 

1. Press ManiLla Declaration terms as our essential negotiating position. 

a. Phased mutual withdrawals from SVN and Laos (not in Mani 1.1a, but 
could tie to 1962 Geneva Accords) with full US forces departure six months 
after all NVN forces and—reg-r-ottp-ee-s return to NVN. (/-n 

b. Continue to state that all residual violence in SVN after NVA with¬ 
drawals will be considered as indigenous. 

2. Negotiate bilaterally and privately with NVN as necessary to facilitate 
withdrawals even at expense of troubled relations with SVN./ 

'S. '■As a practical matter, these talks would include, in addition to 
withdrawals, DMZ, deescalation/cease-f i re, POW's, and Laos. 

3. Encourage GVN to talk directly wi'th the NLF to settle all domestic 
political SVN issues. 

a. -Actual withdrawals of US and NVN forces should stimulate such contacts 

4. Use plenary sessions to formalize agreements reached on dual track basis 
described above. 

A GVN 

1. Try to maintain good relations with GVN, but not at price of holding up 
bilaterals with Hanoi. 

2. Give encouragement and economic aid, but don't pressure for reforms and 
concessions. 


3. Consider retaining an advisory team even after withdrawals. , 


(This is not precluded by ManilTa which just refers to "forces", not 
all personnel.) > 
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£ ~ Cost 

1. No large budgetary savings until withdrawal process is virtually completed. 
•&, ^Costs still high in aiding GVN forces^) 

2. Casualties gradually reduced. 
f- Consequences 


1. GVN forces, even with diminishing US role, should be able to prevent 
VC overrunning major population centers, 


a .---^Gou nt-rysi'de“^'frd' - D'order“areas'-fa-l-l-.-to--VC-.- 


2. Present leadership structure of GVN would probably change, with degree of 

~ _ ! communist control determined by reactions of other SVN political groups 

(Hoa Hao, Catholics, Budhists, etc.) and cohesion and effectiveness of GVN 
forces. d 

3. Some criticism inevitable, but Asian, reactiori^favorable to settlement, 
especially given the fact that full process took 2 to 3 years. 


a. The time and nature of the withdrawal settlement should allow for 
adjustment stabilization in these Asian countries. 

c>0 

4. As long as it leoked as though the U.S. would effectively be out of Vietnam 
in 2 to 3 years and as long as Hanoi avoided blatant violations of the agree¬ 
ment, U.S,. public opinion would be satisfied generally. 
























1/ MUTUAL WITHDRAWAL 



This course involves seeking to meet our essential Vietnam objective 
of repelling external aggresssion through negotiations' of a mutual with¬ 
drawal of U.S. and NVN forces from SVN and Laos. 

A sou mpH-ons of Proponents 

' e -■’•v a. <«i t ****** —Mg - 

1. U.S. should be prepared to accept a communist takeover in SVN; as l o n g / 
as NVN role is not too visible in the process^',«; u Ct **+—^ 

, a. Vietnam is not like Korea, and we cannot hope to build it up as an 
non-communist bastion even perhaps with the investment of many more years 
intensive effort. 


b. If the transition from present SVN through coalition government 
(perhaps stoppinglhere) to NLF government is slow, the international im¬ 
pact will be siight. 


J 1? i~i i< • i *i i 




2. The negotiation of a politfcal settlemenfowi 1 1 take too long and will 
saddle us with too much responsibility for me outcome. ^ 

yr^Te^.y in ^UU^-P 

tr. Political i ssuas—soietetas (elections at^various levels^and composition 
of-^new government^ w-i-U— t a k e lor » g- rimo to ncgotiofca . 


' GVN arm-twisting by U.S. wou4- d bc - ncces oa ry -to-wring 
f rom o ur a l? y~. ' 
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3. The U.S. public will be satisfied that getting NVN forces out and leaving 
the rest to the South Vietnamese themselves constitutes an "honorable" 
settlement. 


4. Hanoi may be willing to run the risk of leaving the VC essentially on 
its own to fight GVN forces ?! as long as US forces are withdrawing and are 
unlikely to return. 

4 j Of ' A 

a. Hanoi probably would feel that g^Lv-en/'tnis alternative, the costs 
of continuing the war for many years are too highj / 


fe» ' Hon o r 's presence is close enough to SVN to hedge its bets in the 
future. ''~ 7 ' 


5. The whole process of negotiations and actual withdrawals could take from 
1 to 3 years. 


Military Levels and Actions 

1. There would be a deescalation of the war as soon as the withdrawal 
process begins. , 

jp. (Declaration of cease-fire possible, but unlikely for a while. 
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U.S. forces playing more of a reserve reaction role for SVN forces^ \ 
-^Providing more needed air and artillery support. 


3. GVN forces, with some U.S. support, fan out throughout the countryside 
to control and have a presence in most populated areas. 

'Border areas and enemy bases not challenged. 

4. U.S. continues to provide military and advisory assistance to GVN in 
accord with Phase I and II Modernization Program. 

4*. Under Accelerated Program, SVN forces would have significant manpower 
and firepower advantage over residual enemy forces. 


C Paris 


1. Press Manilla Declaration terms as our essential negotiating position. 

a. Phased mutual withdrawals from SVN and Laos (not in Mani 1.1a, but 

could tie to 1962 Geneva Accords) with full US forces departure six months 
after all NVN forces a nd regroupco s return to NVN. (.w. ^ 

b. Continue to state that all residual violence in SVN after NVA with¬ 
drawals will be considered as indigenous. 

2. Negotiate bilaterally and privately with NVN as necessary to facilitate 
withdrawals even at expense of troubled relations with SVN. 

'a. As a practical matter, these talks would include, in addition to 
withdrawals, DMZ, deescalation/cease-fire, POWs, and Laos. 


3. Encourage GVN to talk directly wi’th the NLF to settle all domestic 
political SVN issues. 

s&. Actual withdrawals of US and NVN forces should stimulate such contacts. 

4. Use plenary sessions to formalize agreements reached on dual track basis 
described above. 


GVN 

1. Try to maintain good relations with GVN, but not at price of holding up 
bilaterals with Hanoi. 

2. Give encouragement and economic aid, but don't pressure for reforms and 
concessions. 


3. Consider retaining an advisory team even after withdrawals 


(This is not precluded by Manil/a which just refers to "forces", not 
all personnel.) ' 











V. MUTUAL WITHDRAWAL 


This course seeks to meet our essential Vietnam objective of repelling 
external aggression through a mutual withdrawal of U.S. and NVN forces 
from South Vietnam. 


A. Beliefs of Advocates 

1. On the one hand, mutual U.S.-NVA withdrawal could give the GVN 
a fair chance to overcome the VC insurgency gradually. After- 
wards, it might survive, like South Korea, with an acceptable 
level of U.S. support. On the other hand, should the GVN and 
RVNAF be defeated eventually by the VC (perhaps aided by "hidden" 
NVA cadres), the United States could accept such a Communist 
take-over in SVN, since it would have resulted from a primarily 
indigenous convlict. 

2. Hanoi might be willing to run the risk of leaving the VC to 
fight GVN forces or to compete politically after a cease-fire, 
provided U.S. forces are withdrawing and unlikely to return. 

The alternative risk of continuing the war for many years might 
seem worse to them. 

3. Mutual withdrawal could be agreed upon and carried out within 
three years. Indeed, this might be the only important issue on 
which we and Hanoi could agree. And such an agreement would be 
the one objective for which domestic support in the United States 
is least divided. 

B. Military Levels and Actions 

1. The United States would not initiate withdrawal (or stop it), 
unless NVA-VC went along with a tacit or explicit deescalation 
that,' in effect, permitted the GVN forces to maintain their 
present partial control of SVN, and — to the extent possible 
under the deescalation understanding — attempt to extend this 
control. (Some would advocate that only under these conditions 
should mutual withdrawal be sought.) 

(a) U.S. forces play role of reserve reaction for SVN forces 
providing needed air and artillery support, but refrain¬ 
ing from offensives to broaden GVN control of countryside. 

(b) U.S. continues to provide military and advisory assis¬ 
tance to GVN. (Under the Accelerated Modernization Pro¬ 
gram — if successful — the SVN forces would have sig¬ 
nificant manpower and firepower advantage over residual 
enemy forces.) 












2. If Hanoi and NLF refuse a deescalation, mutual withdrawal would 

leave RVNAF in a tenuous position, unless: 

(a) Some territorial consolidation of GVN control of SVN took 
place; or at least, unless RVNAF refrained from attempts 

to fan out through the countryside. (Otherwise, GVN forces 
would have to fight throughout the countryside and defend 
all the towns and villages they now control while their 
capability was still being built up, but U.S. support 
thinned out.) 

(b) A strict cease-fire was agreed upon, in which case GVN 
control would remain more or less frozen into the present 
pattern. 

(c) Under either of these two conditions, a quicker war ter¬ 
mination and a more viable GVN territory might emerge, if 

a certain degree of de facto partition was being tolerated, 
i.e., if the U.S. forces in particular, but also some of 
the ARVN forces, consolidated their holdings. By no means 
need such de facto partition be explicitly accepted (by 
either side) as a de jure division of South Vietnam. 

Paris 


1. Discussion of a political settlement would be avoided, or at 
least played down. (Possibly by referring all political issues 
to the GVN delegation.) 

2. The principal choice lies between a formally agreed mutual 
withdrawal and a tacitly coordinated withdrawal. If an attempt 
to obtain an agreed mutual withdrawal succeeds , it would have 
the advantages that: 

(a) there would be a clear expression, politically useful both 
for the GVN and the United States, that the main purpose of 
the U.S. involvement had been accomplished — hence U.S. 
withdrawal was appropriate. This might also be helpful for 
our SEA allies. 

(b) in the event of major NVA reentry, the United States would 
have a better political justification for retaliatory re¬ 
escalation — hence against large main unit re-invasion the 
agreed mutual withdrawal might give better deterrence than 
a tacit arrangement. 

but the disadvantages that: 

(c) depending on the terms of the agreement, the U.S. troop 
reductions might be frozen into a specific schedule ^ 
denying U.S.G. flexibility for slower ot faster reductions. 






















(d) if the agreement provides specifically for total with¬ 
drawal, its final implementation would put us at a 
disadvantage: U.S. troops are clearly identified, NVA 
soldiers are not. In particular, there are the vexing 
issues of NVA cadres in VC units and of the Regroupees. 


D. GVN 

1. Try to maintain good relations with GVN, but not at the price 
of holding up bilaterals with Hanoi. 

2. Give encouragement and economic aid, but don ! t pressure for 
reforms and concessions (except, perhaps, for some territorial 
consolidation under the second variant above). 

3. Consider retaining an advisory team even after withdrawal. 

(This is not precluded by Manila, which just refers to "forces, 11 
not all personnel.) 


E. Cost 

Budgetary savings per year: 

(a) Without deescalation (and one-third of U.S. air activity 
continuing till withdrawal completed), $3 billion per 
100,000 U.S. troops withdrawn less $2.5 billion for build¬ 
ing up RVNAF. 

(b) With cease-fire, $11 billion plus $1.5 billion per 100,000 
U.S. troops withdrawn. 

F. Consequences 

1. GVN forces, even with diminishing U.S. role, would be able to 
prevent VC overrunning maj or population centers and could pro¬ 
vide strong challenge to VC in countryside (depending on de- 
escalation understanding). 

2. After U.S. withdrawal completed, present leadership structure 
of GVN would probably change, with degree of eventual communist 
control determined by reactions of other SVN political groups 
(Hoa Hao, Catholics, Buddhists, etc.) and cohesion and effec¬ 
tiveness of GVN forces. 

3. The time and nature of the withdrawal settlement should allow 
for adjustments and stabilization in Southeast Asian countries. 

4. The question whether or not the United States should refuse to 
withdraw troops unless North Vietnam agreed to withdraw (or at 
least not increase) its forces in Laos is discussed in Section 1(8) 
of The Situation in Vietnam. 



















V. MUTUAL WITHDRAWAL 


This course seeks to meet our essential Vietnam objective of repelling 
external aggression through a mutual withdrawal of U.S. and NVN forces 
from South Vietnam. 


A. Beliefs of Advocates 


1. On the one hand, mutual U.S.-NVA withdrawal could give the GVN 
a fair chance to overcome the VC insurgency gradually. After¬ 
wards, it might survive, like South Korea, with an acceptable 
level of U.S. support. On the other hand, should the GVN and 
RVNAF be defeated eventually by the VC (perhaps aided by "hidden” 
NVA cadres), the United States could accept such a Communist 
take-over in SVN, since it would have resulted from a primarily 
indigenous convlict. 

2. Hanoi might be willing to run the risk of leaving the VC to 
fight GVN forces or to compete politically after a cease-fire, 
provided U.S. forces are withdrawing and unlikely to return. 

The alternative risk of continuing the war for many years might 
seem worse to them. 

3. Mutual withdrawal could be agreed upon and carried out within 
three years. Indeed, this might be the only important issue on 
which we and Hanoi could agree. And such an agreement would be 
the one objective for which domestic support in the United States 
is least divided. 

B. Military Levels and Actions 

1. The United States would not initiate withdrawal (or stop it), 
unless NVA-VC went along with a tacit or explicit deescalation 
that, in effect, permitted the GVN forces to maintain their 
present partial control of SVN, and — to the extent possible 
under the deescalation understanding — attempt to extend this 
control. (Some would advocate that only under these conditions 
should mutual withdrawal be sought.) 

(a) U.S. forces play role of reserve reaction for SVN forces 
providing needed air and artillery support, but refrain¬ 
ing from offensives to broaden GVN control of countryside. 

(b) U.S. continues to provide military and advisory assis¬ 
tance to GVN. (Under the Accelerated Modernization Pro¬ 
gram — if successful — the SVN forces would have sig¬ 
nificant manpower and firepower advantage over residual 
enemy forces.) 
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2. If Hanoi and NLF refuse a deescalation, mutual withdrawal would 

leave RVNAF in a tenuous position, unless: 

(a) Some territorial consolidation of GVN control of SVN took 
place; or at least, unless RVNAF refrained from attempts 

to fan out through the countryside. (Otherwise, GVN forces 
would have to fight throughout the countryside and defend 
all the towns and villages they now control while their 
capability was still being built up, but U.S. support 
thinned out.) 

(b) A strict cease-fire was agreed upon, in which case GVN 
control would remain more or less frozen into the present 
pattern. 

(c) Under either of these two conditions, a quicker war ter¬ 
mination and a more viable GVN territory might emerge, if 

a certain degree of de facto partition was being tolerated, 
i.e., if the U.S. forces in particular, but also some of 
the ARVN forces, consolidated their holdings. By no means 
need such de facto partition be explicitly accepted (by 
either side) as a de jure division of South Vietnam. 

C. Paris 


1. Discussion of a political settlement would be avoided, or at 
least played down. (Possibly by referring all political issues 
to the GVN delegation.) 

2. The principal choice lies between a formally agreed mutual 
withdrawal and a tacitly coordinated withdrawal. If an attempt 
to obtain an agreed mutual withdrawal succeeds , it would have 
the advantages that: 

(a) there would be a clear expression, politically useful both 
for the GVN and the United States, that the main purpose of 
the U.S. involvement had been accomplished — hence U.S. 
withdrawal was appropriate. This might also be helpful for 
our SEA allies. 

(b) in the event of major NVA reentry, the United States would 
have a better political justification for retaliatory re¬ 
escalation — hence against large main unit re-invasion the 
agreed mutual withdrawal might give better deterrence than 
a tacit arrangement. 

but the disadvantages that: 

(c) depending on the terms of the agreement, the U.S. troop 
reductions might be frozen into a specific schedule — 
denying U.S.G. flexibility for slower or faster reductions. 























(d) 


if the agreement provides specifically for total with¬ 
drawal, its final implementation would put us at a 
disadvantage: U.S. troops are clearly identified, NVA 

soldiers are not. In particular, there are the vexing 
issues of NVA cadres in VC units and of the Regroupees. 


D. GVN 

1. Try to maintain good relations with GVN, but not at the price 
of holding up bilaterals with Hanoi. 

2. Give encouragement and economic aid, but don’t pressure for 
reforms and concessions (except, perhaps, for some territorial 
consolidation under the second variant above). 

3. Consider retaining an advisory team even after withdrawal. 

(This is not precluded by Manila, which just refers to "forces," 
not all personnel.) 


E. Cost 

Budgetary savings per year: 

(a) Without deescalation (and one-third of U.S. air activity 
continuing till withdrawal completed), $3 billion per 
100,000 U.S. troops withdrawn less $2.5 billion for build¬ 
ing up RVNAF. 

(b) With cease-fire, $11 billion plus $1.5 billion per 100,000 
U.S. troops withdrawn. 


F. Consequences 

1. GVN forces, even with diminishing U.S. role, would be able to 
prevent VC overrunning major population centers and could pro¬ 
vide strong challenge to VC in countryside (depending on de- 
escalation understanding). 

2. After U.S. withdrawal completed, present leadership structure 
of GVN would probably change, with degree of eventual communist 
control determined by reactions of other SVN political groups 
(Hoa Hao, Catholics, Buddhists, etc.) and cohesion and effec¬ 
tiveness of GVN forces. 

3. The time and nature of the withdrawal settlement should allow 
for adjustments and stabilization in Southeast Asian countries. 

4. The question whether or not the United States should refuse to 
withdraw troops unless North Vietnam agreed to withdraw (or at 
least not increase) its forces in Laos is discussed in Section 1(8) 
of The Situation in Vietnam. 
















VI. SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION IN U.S. PRESENCE WHILE SEEKING MUTUAL 


WITHDRAWAL 

Withdrawal of all but 100,000 men over three years, while seeking to negotiate 
mutual withdrawal. Preferred style of implementation should be joint agreement 
with GVN on phased withdrawal, based on continuation in growth of RVNAF 
capability. Substantial lowering of U.S. effort should be tied to readiness to 
stay for longer haul at reduced scale. Risk of NVA escalation to be deterred 
or met by (a) resumption of bombing in North with former restraints relaxed, 
and/or (b) slow-down of troop withdrawal. 

Beliefs of Advocates: 


1. U.S. must remain in SVN for next several years to prevent NLF takeover 
based on NVN military force. 

2. Domestic political realities in the U.S., as well as need to motivate 
improved GVN/RVNAF performance, require a reduction in U.S. forces in the 
short run. Moreover, a substantial reduction in U.S. forces will make it 
possible politically to sustain U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 

3. Even substantially reduced U.S. forces can prevent an NVN/VC victory 
though not permit a quick friendly victory. 

4. NVN has no incentive to reduce its commitment to the war as long as it 
believes U.S. support for the war is collapsing. Withdrawal of the U.S. 
forces will lead Hanoi to revise estimate upwards of U.S. staying power. 

5. Favorable outcome depends on improved GVN and RVNAF performance. 

As long as the U.S. show no firm signs of ever leaving, the GVN has 
limited incentive to reform and RVNAF limited incentive to increase its effort. 

6. Increased assumption of military responsibility by RVNAF will help prevent 
chances of collapse of U.S. domestic support for war. 

7. Advocates of this alternative span a wide range of "optimism" or "pessimism" 
as to GVN/RVNAF response to U.S. reductions. Either view is consistent with 
a readiness to consider complete withdrawal if appropriate response is not forth¬ 
coming. 

8. Emphasis on GVN/RVNAF responsibility preserves credibility U.S. pledge 
of support against external aggression. 












Military Activity 

1. . U.S. forces would be withdrawn at the rate of between 100,000 and 200,000/ 
year so that only 100,000 would be left by December 1971. 

2. As U.S. forces are withdrawn, the U.S. military effort would be limited to 
the protection of Saigon, protection of U.S. bases and substantial logistic and 
combat support for ARVN. 

3. Press ARVN to take over major combat responsibilities. Give high priority 

to ARVN modernization; turn over to ARVN equipment of withdrawing U.S. forces; 
maintain high level of military aid and reduce U.S. fire support to ARVN only 
slowly. 

Paris Negotiations 

1. Limit negotiations to mutual withdrawal, de-escalation and, perhaps, cease-fire. 

2. Seek mutual withdrawal. This alternative is also compatible with seeking 
comprise political settlementas negotiating option. 

GVN . 

1. Urge GVN to broaden and reform but not threaten to cut off aid. 

2. Consistent with reduction in military presence, U.S. should limit its 
prominence in non-military aspects as well. 

Costs 


1. Financial cost reduced from $25 billion to $8-10 billion by December 1971. 

2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawal. 

Consequences 

1. U.S. able to stay in SVN for a longer period at reduced cost. 

2. Outcome in SVN will depend on whether GVN/ARVN pulls itself together, 
collapses, or negotiates with the NLF. There is ample room for differing judgment 
on what will happen. 

3. If Hanoi withdraws in response, it would lead to de. facto mutual withdrawal. 


4. If Hanoi increases its level of effort could result in Communist control of 
much of SVN. Hanoi may step up its infiltration in an effort to demonstrate 
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to U.S. that its alternatives are a high military effort or total withdrawal. 
Deterrence of this move may depend on readiness to resume bombing in North 
Vietnam, a slowdown of troop withdrawals, or both. 

5. The prospect that the U.S. would find a sizable presence sustainable indef¬ 
initely (because it had reduced costs) would press Hanoi to agree to mutual 
withdrawal, unless it were willing to gamble on "forcing" U.S. out at high costs 
in casualties. 












VI. SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION IN U.S. PRESENCE WHILE SEEKING MUTUAL 


WITHDRAWAL 

Withdrawal of all but 100,000 men over three years, while seeking to negotiate 
mutual withdrawal. Preferred style of implementation should be joint agreement 
with GVN on phased withdrawal, based on continuation in growth of RVNAF 
capability. Substantial lowering of U.S. effort should be tied to readiness to 
stay for longer haul at reduced scale. Risk of NVA escalation to be deterred 
or met by (a) resumption of bombing in North with former restraints relaxed, 
and/or (b) slow-down of troop withdrawal. 

Beliefs of Advocates : 

1. U.S. must remain in SVN for next several years to prevent NLF takeover 
based on NVN military force. 

2. Domestic political realities in the U.S., as well as need to motivate 
improved GVN/RVNAF performance, require a reduction in U.S. forces in the 
short run. Moreover, a substantial reduction in U.S. forces will make it 
possible politically to sustain U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 

3. Even substantially reduced U.S. forces can prevent an NVN/VC victory 
though not permit a quick friendly victory. 

4. NVN has no incentive to reduce its commitment to the war as long as it 
believes U.S. support for the war is collapsing. Withdrawal of the U.S. 
forces will lead Hanoi to revise estimate upwards of U.S. staying power. 

5. Favorable outcome depends on improved GVN and RVNAF performance. 

As long as the U.S. show no firm signs of ever leaving, the GVN has 
limited incentive to reform and RVNAF limited incentive to increase its effort. 

6. Increased assumption of military responsibility by RVNAF will help prevent 
chances of collapse of U.S. domestic support for war. 

7. Advocates of this alternative span a wide range of "optimism" or "pessimism" 
as to GVN/RVNAF response to U.S. reductions. Either view is consistent with 
a readiness to consider complete withdrawal if appropriate response is not forth¬ 
coming. 

8. E mphasis on GVN/RVNAF responsibility preserves credibility U.S. pledge 
of support against external aggression. 
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Military Activity 

1. . U.S. forces would be withdrawn at the rate of between 100,000 and 200,000/ 
year so that only 100,000 would be left by December 1971. 

2. As U.S. forces are withdrawn, the U.S. military effort would be limited to 
the protection of Saigon, protection of U.S. bases and substantial logistic and . 
combat support for ARVN. 

3. Press ARVN to take over major combat responsibilities. Give high priority 

to ARVN modernization; turn over to ARVN equipment of withdrawing U.S. forces; 
maintain high level of military aid and reduce U.S. fire support to ARVN only 
slowly. 

Paris Negotiations 

1. Limit negotiations to mutual withdrawal, de-escalation and, perhaps, cease-fire. 

2. Seek mutual withdrawal. This alternative is also compatible with seeking 
comprise political settlementas negotiating option. 

GVN . 

1. Urge GVN to broaden and reform but not threaten to cut off aid. 

2. Consistent with reduction in military presence, U.S. should limit its 
prominence in non-military aspects as well. 

Costs 


1. Financial cost reduced from $25 billion to $8-10 billion by December 1971. 

2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawal. 

Consequences 

1. U.S. able to stay in SVN for a longer period at reduced cost. 

2. Outcome in SVN will depend on whether GVN/ARVN pulls itself together, 
collapses, or negotiates with the NLF. There is ample room for differing judgment 
on what will happen. 

3. If Hanoi withdraws in response, it would lead to de facto mutual withdrawal. 


4. If Hanoi increases its level of effort could result in Communist control of 
much of SVN. Hanoi may step up its infiltration in an effort to demonstrate 















to U.S. that its alternatives are a high military effort or total withdrawal. 
Deterrence of this move may depend on readiness to resume bombing in North 
Vietnam, a slowdown of troop withdrawals, or both. 

5. The prospect that the U.S. would find a sizable presence sustainable indef¬ 
initely (because it had reduced costs) would press Hanoi to agree to mutual 
withdrawal, unless it were willing to gamble on "forcing" U.S. out at high costs 
in casualties. 
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VI. SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION IN U.S. PRESENCE WHILE SEEKING MUTUAL 


WITHDRAWAL 

Withdrawal of all but 100,000 men over three years, while seeking to negotiate 
mutual withdrawal. Preferred style of implementation should be joint agreement 
with GVN on phased withdrawal, based on continuation in growth of RVNAF 
capability. Substantial lowering of U.S. effort should be tied to readiness to 
stay for longer haul at reduced scale. Risk of NVA escalation to be deterred 
or met by (a) resumption of bombing in North with former restraints relaxed, 
and/or (b) slow-down of troop withdrawal. 

Beliefs of Advocates: 


1. U.S. must remain in SVN for next several years to prevent NLF takeover 
based on NVN military force. 

2. Domestic political realities in the U.S., as well as need to motivate 
improved GVN/RVNAF performance, require a reduction in U.S. forces in the 
short run. Moreover, a substantial reduction in U.S. forces will make it 
possible politically to sustain U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 

3. Even substantially reduced U.S. forces can prevent an NVN/VC victory 
though not permit a quick friendly victory. 

4. NVN has no incentive to reduce its commitment to the war as long as it 
believes U.S. support for the war is collapsing. Withdrawal of the U.S. 
forces will lead Hanoi to revise estimate upwards of U.S. staying power. 

5. Favorable outcome depends on improved GVN and RVNAF performance. 

As long as the U.S. show no firm signs of ever leaving, the GVN has 
limited incentive to reform and RVNAF limited incentive to increase its effort. 

6. Increased assumption of military responsibility by RVNAF will help prevent 
chances of collapse of U.S. domestic support for war. 

7. Advocates of this alternative span a wide range of "optimism" or "pessimism" 
as to GVN/RVNAF response to U.S. reductions. Either view is consistent with 
a readiness to consider complete withdrawal if appropriate response is not forth¬ 
coming. 

8. Emphasis on GVN/RVNAF responsibility preserves credibility U.S. pledge 
of support against external aggression. 













Military Activity 

1. U.S. forces would be withdrawn at the rate of between 100,000 and 200,000/ 
year so that only 100,000 would be left by December 1971. 

2. As U.S. forces are withdrawn, the U.S. military effort would be limited to 
the protection of Saigon, protection of U.S. bases and substantial logistic and 
combat support for ARVN. 

3. Press ARVN to take over major combat responsibilities. Give high priority 

to ARVN modernization; turn over to ARVN equipment of withdrawing U.S. forces; 
maintain high level of military aid and reduce U.S. fire support to ARVN only 
slowly. 

Paris Negotiations 

1. Limit negotiations to mutual withdrawal, de-escalation and, perhaps, cease-fire. 

2. Seek mutual withdrawal. This alternative is also compatible with seeking 
comprise political settlementas negotiating option. 

GVN 


1. Urge GVN to broaden and reform but not threaten to cut off aid. 

2. Consistent with reduction in military presence, U.S. should limit its 
prominence in non-military aspects as well. 

Costs 

1. Financial cost reduced from $25 billion to $8-10 billion by December 1971. 

2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawal. 

Consequences 

1. U.S. able to stay in SVN for a longer period at reduced cost. 

2. Outcome in SVN will depend on whether GVN/ARVN pulls itself together, 
collapses, or negotiates with the NLF. There is ample room for differing judgment 
on what will happen. 

3. If Hanoi withdraws in response, it would lead to de facto mutual withdrawal. 

4. If Hanoi increases its level of effort could result in Communist control of 
much of SVN. Hanoi may step up its infiltration in an effort to demonstrate 













to U.S. that its alternatives are a high military effort or total withdrawal. 
Deterrence of this move may depend on readiness to resume bombing in North 
Vietnam, a slowdown of troop withdrawals, or both. 

5. The prospect that the U.S. would find a sizable presence sustainable indef¬ 
initely (because it had reduced costs) would press Hanoi to agree to mutual 
withdrawal, unless it were willing to gamble on "forcing" U.S. out at high costs 
in casualties. 






VI. Substantially reduce US presence while seeking a negotiated settlement. 

Withdraw all but 150,000 troops over the next two years while seeking 
to negotiate mutual withdrawal with or without a political settlement; makes 
it possible to remain in Vietnam at a lower cost over the long haul. 

Beliefs of Advocates : 

1. US must remain in SVN for some years to come to prevent NLF takeover. 

2. Domestic priorities require a reduction in US forces in the short 
run. (Some—believe'~we -can -and should, maintain current..levels-for two more 
years'^) 

3. Even substantially reduced US forces can prevent an NVN/VC victory. 
(•Soiae~fear-that—an-NV^/VC'-victory-is -likely^if,..US,.withdra'WS .^..substantial 
number" o'f'*tfoops : r)' 

4. Victory depends on actions of the GVN and ARVN which are at least as 
likely if US withdraws substantial forces. As long as the US shows no signs 
of leaving,the GVN has no incentive to reform and ARVN no reason to increase 
its effort. -(-Seme—beli-eve~the—GVW--and-ARVlI---will,„c.Qll.aps£_i.f—the-US-begdns._ix) 
pu-Hr-out'.'")" 

5. Negotiations in Paris,whether aimed at mutual withdrawal of a political 
settlement,will take many months if not years. 

Military Activity : 

1. US forces would be withdrawn at the rate of approximately 200,000/year 
so that only 150,000 would be left in January 1969 . 

2. As US forces are withdrawn, the US military effort would be limited 
to the protection of Saigon, protection of US bases and logistic and combat 
support for ARVN. 

Paris Negotiations 

1. Not expect or press hard for rapid progress. 

2. Such mutual withdrawal or a compromise political settlement. This 
alternative is ^mfort-abie with either of these two negotiating options which 
are discussed in alternatives IV and Y f Lf 

" 1 

1. Press ARVN to take over major combat responsibilities. Give high 
priority to ARVN modernization; turn over to ARVN equipment of withdrawing 
US forces. 


2. Urge GVN to broaden and reform but not threaten to cut off aid. 






















Costs 


1. Financial cost reduced from $ billion to $ billion by- 

January 1971. 

2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawal; down to 
per week by Jan 1961. 

Consequences 


1. If Hanoi increases it$ level of effort^could result in Communist 

control of much of SVN. Hanoi may step up its infiltration in an effort to 
demonstrate to US that its alternatives are a high military efforts or total 
withdrawal. UZb*. 

2. If Hanoi withdraws in response, it would lead to de facto mutual 

withdrawal. ✓ __ 

3. ;<US able to stay in SVH for a longer period at reduced cost. 

4. Outcome in SVH will depend on whether QVN/ARW pulls itself together, 

collapses, or negotiates with the NLF. There is no basis for a sound judgment 
in what will happen. .. 
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VI. SUBSTANTIAL A1IDgBMHM REDUCTION IN U.S. PRESENCE WHILE SEEKING MUTUAL WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal of all but 100,000 men over three years, while seeking to 
negotiate mutual withdrawal. Preferred style of implementation should 
be joint agreement with GVN on phased withdrawal, based on continuation 
in growth of RlfNAF capability. Substantial lowering of U.S. effort 
should be tied to readiness to stay for longer haul at reduced scale. 

Risk of NVA escalation to be deterred or met by (a) resumption of bombing 
in North with former restraints relaxed, and/or (b) slow-down of troop 
withdrawal. 

Beliefs of Advocates ; 

1. U.S. must remain in SVN for next several years to prevent NLF takeover 
based on NVN military force. 

2. Domestic political realities in the U.S., as well as need to motivate 
improved GVN/RVNAF performance, require a reduction in U.S. forces in the 
short run. Moreover, a substantial reduction in U.S. forces will make it 
possible politically to sustain U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 

3. Even substantially reduced U.S. forces can prevent an NVN/VC victory 
though not permit a quick friendly victory. 

4. NVN has no incentive to reduce its commitment to the war as long as 
it believes U.S. support for the war is collapsing. Withdrawal of the 
U.S. forces will lead Hanoi to revise estimate, of U.S. staying power. 



5. Favorable outcome depends on improved GVN and RVNAF performance. 

As long as the U.S. shows no firm signs of ever leaving, the GVN has 
limited incentive to reform and RVNAF limited incentive to increase its 
effort. 

6. Increased assumption of military responsibility by RVNAF will help 
prevent chances of collapse of U.S. domestic support for war. 

7. Advocates of this alternative span a wide range of "optimism” or "pessimism” 
as to GVN/RVNAF response to U.S. reductions. Either view is consistent with 

a readiness to consider complete withdrawal if appropriate response is not 
forthcoming. 

8. Emphasis on GVN/RVNAF responsibility preserves credibility U.S. pledge 
of support against external aggression. 













Military Activity 


1. US forces would be withdrawn at the rate of between 100,000 and 200,000/ 
year so that only 100,000 would be left by December 1971. 


2. As US forces are withdrawn, the US military effort would be limited to the 
protection of Saigon, protection of US bases and substantial logistic and 
combat support for ARVN. 


Paris Negotiations 
1. Press negotiations b ut not expect rapi d~-progra&s 




•A 


2. Seek mutual withdrawal. This alternative is also compatible with seeking 
compromise political settlement as negotiating option. 


GVN 


3* Press ARVN to take over major combat responsibilities. Give high priority 
to ARVN modernization; turn over to ARVN equipment of withdrawing US forces; 
maintain high level of military aid and reduce US fire support to ARVN only 
slowly. 


2. Urge GVN to broaden and reform but not threaten to cut off aid. 

3. Consistent with reduction in military presence, US should limit its 
prominence in non-military aspects as well. 


Costs 


// H o 


1. Financial cost reduced from $25 billion to billion by December 1971. 

2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawal. 


Consequences 


1. US able to stay in SVN for a longer period at reduced cost. 

2. Outcome in SVN will depend on whether GVN/ARVN pulls itself together, 
collapses, or negotiates with the NLF. There is ample room for differing 
judgment on what will happen. 


3. If Hanoi withdraws in response, it would lead to de facto mutual withdrawal. 

4. If Hanoi increases its level of effort could result in Communist control of 
much of SVN. Hanoi may step up its infiltration in an effort to demonstrate 

to US that its alternatives are a high military effort or total withdrawal. 
Deterrence of this move may depend on readiness to resume bombing in North 
Vietnam, a slowdown of troop withdrawals, or both. 
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VII. WITHDRAWAL OF ALL U.S. FORCES IN 2-3 YEARS 


Firm public commitment to withdraw all U.S. forces from SVN in 
2-3 years and deescalate its operations in the South whether or 
not a settlement is reached. 

°Beliefs of advocates 


1. U.S. domestic priorities require U.S. commitment to be 
entirely out of SVN in a fixed time. 

2. Withdrawal in 6-12 months would cause collapse of GVN while 
withdrawal over 2-3 years will give ARVN time to take over responsi¬ 
bility for fighting. 

3. U.S. commitment will be met by continuing U.S. involvement 
for another 2-3 years while providing aid to GVN; communist SVN not 
intolerable. 

Military 

1. U.S. forces could be' withdrawn at rate of 200,000 a year 
with all forces withdrawn by end of 1971 at latest. 

2. As U.S. forces withdraw the U.S. military effort would be 
contracted and finally limited to defense of’U.S; bases. 

Paris Negotiations 


1. Press energetically for mutual withdrawal with or without 
a political settlement. 

2/ Recognize that U.S. commitment to total withdrawal sub¬ 
stantially reduces U.S. leverage. 

GVN 


1. Make clear to GVN that U.S. fully intends to be out in 
2-3 years. 

2. Provide ARVN with all of equipment it can use. 

3. Urge GVN to reform but co not threaten to cut off aid. 

Costs 

1. Financial cost reduced from $24 billion now to $7 billion 
by FY 1972 assuming complete withdrawal of U.S. forces (including 
air forces) and deescaiation. 

2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawal. 

















Consequences 


1. If Hanoi steps up its efforts Communists could control 
much of SVN before U.S. withdraws. 


2. Unless Hanoi withdraws Communist takeover likely after 
U.S. withdrawal. VC may be able to defeat ARVN even if Hanoi 
withdraws. 

3. If Hanoi withdraws in response could lead to defacto-mutual 
withdrawal. 


4. Paris settlement on favorable terms (for U.S.) very unlikely. 

5. Outcome will depend on whether GVN/ARVN pulls itself 
together, collapses, or negotiates with NLF. 

6. Public commitment to this option would strongly reduce 
incentives to DRV to come to agreement on mutual withdrawal or a 
political settlement, or to withdraw its forces at all. Thus, this 
option is likely to seem preferable to IV or V mainly if chances 

of such explicit or tacit agreements seem very low (e.g., after 
some months of substantive discussions in Paris had been totally 
discouraging). 


7. Enemy morale goes up. 










VII. WITHDRAWAL OF ALL U.S. FORCES IN 2-3 YEARS 


Firm public commitment to withdraw all U.S. ^forces from SVN in 
2-3 years and deescalate its operations in the South whether or 
not a settlement is reached. 

^Beliefs of advocates 


1. U.S. domestic priorities require U.S. commitment to be 
entirely out of SVN in a fixed time. 

2. Withdrawal in 6-12 months would cause collapse of GVN while 
withdrawal over 2-3 years will give ARVN time to take over responsi¬ 
bility for fighting. 

3. U.S. commitment will be met by continuing U.S. involvement 
for another 2-3 years while providing aid to GVN; communist SVN not 
intolerable. 

Military 


1. U.S. forces could be withdrawn at rate of 200,000 a year 
with all forces withdrawn by end of 1971 at latest. 

2. As U.S. forces withdraw the U.S. military effort would be 
contracted and finally limited to defense of*U.S; bases. 

Paris Negotiations 

1. Press energetically for mutual withdrawal with or without 
a political settlement. 

2/ Recognize that U.S. commitment to total withdrawal sub¬ 
stantially reduces U.S. leverage. 

GVN 


1. Make clear to GVN that U.S. fully intends to be out in 
2-3 years. 

2. Provide ARVN with all of equipment it can use. 

3. Urge GVN to reform but do not threaten to cut off aid. 

Costs 

1. Financial cost reduced from $24 billion now to $7 billion 
by FY 1972 assuming complete withdrawal of U.S. forces (including 
air forces) and deescalation. 

2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawal. 
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Consequences 


1. If Hanoi steps up its efforts Communists could control 
much of SVN before U.S. withdraws. 

2. Unless Hanoi withdraws Communist takeover likely, after 
U.S. withdrawal. VC may be able to defeat ARVN even if Hanoi 
withdraws. 

3. If Hanoi withdraws in response could lead to defacto-mutual 
withdrawal. 

4. Paris settlement on favorable terms (for U.S.) very unlikely. 

5. Outcome will depend on' whether GVN/ARVN pulls itself 
together, collapses, or negotiates with NLF. 

6. Public commitment to this option would strongly reduce 
incentives to DRV to come to agreement on mutual withdrawal or a 
political settlement, or to withdraw its forces at all. Thus, this 
option is likely to seem preferable to IV or V mainly if chances 

of such explicit or tac-t agreements seem very low (e.g., after 
some months of substantive discussions in Paris had been totally 
discouraging). 


7. Enemy morale goes up. 












VII#. UNILATERAL WITHDRAWAL 0 F / 4 U$ TvKCFS 


This course involves a U.S. decision (publicly announced, now or later) 
to withdraw all U.S. forces from SVN in one "year, or -i:e3& , whether or not 
an agreement is reached in Paris. * • 


A. Beliefs of Advocates 


1. The war is unwinnable (in acceptable ways). No matter what statistics 
might indicate or official reporters feel, our efforts cannot resolve the 
political problems that are at the heart of this war. We should therefore 
cut our losses and avoid unknown additional risks while we can, and devote 
resources and energies to other activities elsewhere. 

2. The Administration can successfully explain this course to the 

American people and other nations, particularly in its early days. 

a. The American people will be receptive because many are disenchanted 
with the war, and because many believe that domestic priorities would benefit. 
(Public opinion has responded favorably to deescalation and has favored 
escalation only "to get it over with." If no acceptable "get it over with" 
prospect is in sight, the public is likely to favor unilateral withdrawal.) 

b. Other nations will accept our action-because we have met our com¬ 
mitments by large investment in men and resources, and shown "wisdom" in 
accepting the situation. 

3. It is important to start the withdrawal process now and complete it 
quickly because otherwise — with every other option — the new administra¬ 
tion runs a risk of getting locked in (War transferred from Johnson to 
Nixon Administration rather than from U.S. to SVN). 

4. The only way to get the SVN to try to negotiate a settlement with the 
NLF or to assume the burden of fighting is by credible announcement of 
actual full withdrawal. 

5. Withdrawal "limits damage," saves lives, conserves resources now. 


B. Military Actions % t 

1. U.S. forces are drawn down to zero crack b a ci - G V- — 

log istic astiithat ac., th ls-e aii be dune ii r a "yea r- or le ss .) 



















2. U.S. immediately assumes posture suited for redeployment's'll 
— Equipment turne d"'overdo GVN—fas~ 
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withdraws in any case). 


}. U.S. tries to get cease-fire during withdrawal^ 
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D. GVN 


1. U.S. says it will continue to help present or other non-Communist 
forces as much as we can. Maintains a small force of technical advisers. 

2. U.S. applies no pressure for reforms and is friendly to whatever 
GVN (or non-Communists in a coalition government) wants to do. 

E. Cost 


1. Fastest and surest way of reducing cost radically. 

2. Fastest and surest way of reducing U.S. casualties. 


F. Consequences 

1. Probable collapse of GVNN and Communist takeover, but possibility 
of non-Communist coalition government. (Even a Communist government 
after collapse not necessarily altogether Hanoi’s n stooge. M ) SVN 
countryside quickly taken over by VC. 

2. Initial . son^drn on part of some Asian nations, but 0 domino process^ 

irr_irr^ . N 

^ --- ' 9 

^^t^Laos would probably go Communist quickly and T h c & q - might hedge 

their ties with us, but would not be severely threatened. 
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VII. Withdrawal of all U.S. Forces in 2-3 years 


cSfcAss. —- r~ trV ~' X' ' A 

From .Public ^Commitment Jo O' withdraw all-U.S. forces fi'om SVN in 2-J/years 

and de-escalate-dts operations in theJSouth whether or not a settlement is reached.. 


Beliefs of advocates 


1. U.S. domestic priorities require fin eg U.S. commitment to he entirely out • 
of SVN in a fixed time. (-some- J believe-.current'"lev r el or U. S : .--«ffort-d's~nustrSuLTiair±e 
for--2-3 years; -others—'belie ve~thalT¥edU'ced "level is sustainable-). 


2. Withdrawal in 6 months would cause collapse of GVN while withdrawal 
over 2-3 years will give ARVN time to take over responsibility for fighting,{ Otoh cge- ; 
beld«va-^AKVW—>^rbl—require - presence- -of—substantial- members—of- U.-S-—£orces-f or-an- 
indefinite—period')! 


3. U.S. commitment will be met by continuing U.S. involvement for another 
2-3 years while providing aid to GVN: communist SVN not intolerable {Others- 
believe-USTaiast^preclude-possibil-ity of Communist—SVN )t 


Military 


1. U.S. forces could be withdrawn at rate of 200,000 a year with all forces’ 

withdrawn by at the latest. 

t( cz) 

2. As U.S. forces withdraw the U.S. military effort would be contracted 
and finally limited to defense of U.S. bases. 


Paris Negotiations 


1. Press energetually for mutual withdrawal with or without a 
political settlement. 


2. Recognize that U.S. commitment to total withdrawal substantially 
reduces U.S. leverage. 


GVW 


1. Make clear to GVN that U.S. fully intends to be out in 2-3 years. 

2. Provide ARVN with all of equipment it can use. 

3 . Urge GVN to reform but do not threaten to cut off aid. 


Costs 


j-ry 1. Financial cost reduced from $ Slif billion noj^to $ billion by 

January 1972- y us (. ' * 


2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawal. 


I 





















Consequences 

1. If Hanoi steps up its efforts Communists could control much of SVN 
before U.S.- withdraws. 

2. Unless Hanoi withdraws Communist takeover likely after U.S. withdrawal. 
VC may be able to defeat ABVN even if Hanoi withdraws. 

3 . If Hanoi withdraw^ in response could lead to defacto-mutual withdrawal. 

CdLU. ^ i'r 4 tU%) 1 y 

4. Paris sett lementj very unlikely. 

5 . Outcome will depend on whether GVN/ARVK pulls itself together, 
collapses or negotiates with NLF. 
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Costs 


1. Financial cost reduced from $ 
January 1971. 


billion to $ 


billion by 


2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawals down to 
per week by Jan 1961 . 

Consequences 

1 . If Hanoi increases it$ level of effort could result in Communist 

control of much of SVU. Hanoi may step up its infiltration in an effort to 
demonstrate to US that its alternatives are a high military efforts or total 
wi t hdr awal. thOU. 

2. If Hanoi withdraws in response, it would lead to de facto mutual 

withdrawal. ^ __ 


3 . YlIS able to stay in SVW for a longer period at reduced cost. 

4. Outcome in SVN will depend on whether GVN/ARVN pulls itself together, 

collapses, or negotiates with the NLF. There is no basis for a sound judgment 
in what will happen. r w '" s> 
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VI. Substantially reduce US presence while seeking a negotiated settlement. 

Withdraw all but 150,000 troops over the next two years while seeking 
to negotiate mutual withdrawal with or without a political settlement; makes 
it possible to remain in Vietnam at a lower cost over the long haul. 

Beliefs of Advocates : 

1. US must remain in SW for some years to come to prevent NLF takeover. 

2. Domestic priorities require a reduction in US forces in the short 
run. (-Some~-believe"we -can -and should maintain current,.levels-for two more 
years^') 

3. Even substantially reduced US forces can prevent an NW/VG victory. 
(Some~Tfear'-that--an~KVll/VC-victory-is-likely, J,f...US.,withdr.aw;s...a ...substantial 

number' of"’t'fbbpsT)' 

4. Victory depends on actions of the GW and ARW which are at least as 
likely if US withdraws substantial forces. As long as the US shows no signs 
of leaving, the GW has no incentive to reform and ARW no reason to increase 
its effort. -(-Some-be-li-eve~the—GW-and-ARW--w-il]—collapse—if—the—US-beg-ins-Jto 
pu-l-l- •out - .") - 

5. Negotiations in Paris,whether aimed at mutual withdrawal of a political 
settlement,will take many months if not years. 

Military Activity : 

1. US forces would be withdrawn at the rate of approximately 200,000/year 
so that only 150,000 would be left in January 1969 . 

2. As US forces are withdrawn, the US military effort would be limited 
to the protection of Saigon, protection of US bases and logistic and combat 
support for ARW. 

Paris Negotiations 

1. Not expect or press hard for rapid progress. 

jdc<s~l-V 

2. Such mutual withdrawal or a compromise political settlement. This 

alternative is ^mfortabie with either of these two negotiating options which 
are discussed in alternatives IV and V, jsav 4 />! 

' » 

1. Press ARW to take over major combat responsibilities. Give high 
priority to ARW modernization; turn over to ARW . equipment of withdrawing 
US forces. 


2. Urge GW to broaden and reform but not threaten to cut off aid. 



























VII. 


Withdrawal of all U.S. Forces in 2-3 years. 

^ (‘-s _ —~L 1 •-•*»*—« pj I /\ 

From .Public ^Commitment to'withdraw all-U.S. forces from SVN in 2-j$/jez 
and de-escalatc^its operations in the South whether or not a settlement is reached. 


sars 


Beliefs of advocates 

1. U.S. domestic priorities require from U.S. commitment to he entirely out. 
of SVN in a fixed time. (-some-believ^cur rent— level" or U.S'-.—effort—i^sTTSta^narbie 
for-2-3 years; -others—helieve”thairr'e'dod'ed "level is sustainable-)-. 


2. Withdrawal in 6 months would cause collapse of GVN while withdrawal 

over 2-3 years will give ARVN time to take over responsibility for fighting. -(-Gthere-, 
believe-^VW-^mrll—require presence-of—substantial- member s-of- U—forces for-an- 
indefinit-e-peri'0‘d:)7 

3 . U.S. commitment will be met by continuing U.S. involvement for another 
2-3 years while providing aid to GVN: communist SVN not intolerable {Othere- 
believe-US _ m'ust~"’prcclude-possibility of Communist—SVN-)-*- 


Military 

1. U.S. forces could be withdrawn at rate of 200,000 a year with all forces’ 
withdrawn by January 1970 at the latest. 

2. As U.S. forces withdraw the U.S. military effort would be contracted 
and finally limited to defense of U.S. bases. 

Paris Negotiations j 

i 

f 

1. Press energetually for mutual withdrawal with or without a 
political settlement. 

2. Recognize that U.S. commitment to total withdrawal substantially 
reduces U.S. leverage. 

GVN 

1. Make clear to GVN that U.S. fully intends to be out in 2-3 years. 

2. Provide ARVN with all of equipment it can use. 

3- Urge GVN to reform but do not threaten to cut off aid. 

Costs 

1. Financial cost reduced from $ billion not to $ billion by 
January 1971 

2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawal. 
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Consequences 

1. If Hanoi steps up its efforts Communists could control much of SVH 
"before U. S. withdraws. 

2. Unless Hanoi withdraws Communist takeover likely after U.S. withdrawal. 
VC may "be able to defeat ARVN even if Hanoi withdraws. 

•3. If Hanoi withdraws in response could lead to defacto-mutual withdrawal. 

’ 

4. Paris settlement very unlikely. 

5. Outcome will depend on whether GVU/ARVN pulls itself together, 
collapses or negotiates with NLF. 
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VII. WITHDRAWAL OF ALL U.S. FORCES IN 2-3 YEARS 


Firm public commitment to withdraw all U.S. forces from SVN in 
2-3 years and deescalate its operations in the South whether or 
not a settlement is reached. 

^Beliefs of advocates 


1. U.S. dorne^ wi, - priorities require U.S. commitment to be 
entirely out of SVN in a fixed time. 

2. Withdrawal in 6-12 months would cause collapse of GVN while 
withdrawal over 2-3 years will give ARVN time to take over responsi¬ 
bility for fighting. 

3. U.S. commitment will be met by continuing U.S. involvement \ ^ 
for another 2-3 years while providing aid to GVN; communist SVN not j 
intolerable. 

Military 


1 . U.S. forces could be withdrawn at rate of 200,000 a year 
with all forces withdrawn by end of 1971 at latest. 

2. As U.S. forces withdraw the U.S. military effort would be 
contracted and finally limited to defense of U.S; bases. 

Paris Negotiations 

faAASf) 

1 . Imutual withdrawal with or without 
a political settlement. 

2/ Recognize that U.S. commitment to total withdrawal sub¬ 
stantially reduces U.S. leverage. 

GVN 


1. Make clear to GVN that U.S. fully intends to be out in 
2-3 years. 

2. Provide ARVN with all of equipment it can use. 

3. Urge GVN to reform but do not threaten to cut off aid. 

Costs 

1. Financial cost reduced from $24 billion now to $7 billion 
by FY 1972 assuming complete withdrawal of U.S. forces (including 
air forces) and deescalation. 

2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawal. 















Consequences 


1. If Hanoi steps up its efforts Communists could control 
much of SVN before U.S. withdraws. 

2. Unless Hanoi withdraws Communist takeover likely, after 
U.S. withdrawal. VC may be able to defeat ARVN even if Hanoi 
withdraws. 


3. If Hanoi withdraws in response could lead to defacto-mutual 
withdrawal. 

4. Paris settlement on favorable terms (for U.S.) vei.y unlikely* 

5. Outcome will depend on* whether GVN/ARVN pulls itself 
together, collapses, or negotiates with NLF. 

6 . Public commitment to this option would strongly reduce 
incentives to DRV to come to agreement on mutual withdrawal or a 
political settlement, or to withdraw its forces at all. Thus, this 
option is likely to seem preferao-e to IV or V mainly if chances 

of such explicit or tacit agreements seem very low (e.g., after 
some months of substantive discussions in Paris had been totally 
discouraging). 

7. Enemy morale goes up. ' 











VII. Withdrawal of all U.S. Forces in 2-3 years. 

From Public Commitment to withdraw all U.S. forces from SVN in 2-3 years 
and. de-escalate its operations in the South whether or not a settlement is reached. 

Beliefs of advocates 


1 . U.S. domestic priorities require from U.S. commitment to he entirely out. 
of SVN in a fixed time (some believe current level of U.S. effort is sustainable 
for 2-3 years; others believe that reduced level is sustainable). 

2. Withdrawal in 6 months would cause collapse of GVN while withdrawal 
over 2-3 years will give ARVN time to take over responsibility for fighting (Others 
believe ARVN will require presence of substantial members of U.S. forces for an 
indefinite period). 

3* U.S. commitment will be met by continuing U.S. involvement for another 
2-3 years while providing aid to GVN: communist SVN not intolerable (Others 
believe US must preclude possibility of Communist SVN). 

Military 

1. U.S. forces could be withdrawn .at rate of 200,000 a year with all forces' 
withdrawn by January 1970 at the latest. 

2. As U.S. forces withdraw the U.S. military effort would be contracted 
and finally limited to defense of U.S. bases. 

Paris Negotiations 

1. Press energetually for mutual withdrawal with or without a 
political settlement. 

2. Recognize that U.S. commitment to total withdrawal substantially 
reduces U.S. leverage. 

GVN 


1. Make clear to GVN that U.S. fully intends to be out in 2-3 years. 

2. Provide ARVN with all of equipment it can use. 

3 . Urge GVN to reform but do not threaten to cut off aid. 

Costs 

1. Financial cost reduced from $ billion not to $ billion by 
January 1971 

2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawal. 















Consequences 


1. If Hanoi steps up its efforts Communists could control much of SVH 
before U.S. withdraws. 

2. Unless Hanoi withdraws Communist takeover likely after U.S. withdrawal 
VC may be able to defeat ARVN even if Hanoi withdraws. 

3 . If Hanoi withdraws in response could lead to defacto-mutual withdrawal 

4. Paris settlement very unlikely. 

5 . Outcome will depend on whether GVN/ARVN pulls itself together, 
collapses or negotiates with NLF. 










VII. Withdrawal of all U.S. Forces in 2-3 years. 



and de-escali 


Beliefs of advocates 



2. Withdrawal in 6 months would cause collapse of GVN while withdrawal 
over 2-3 years will give ARVN time to take over responsibility for fighting. (- Oth e r s- . 
be li e v e A RVN will - re quire presence-ef-substantial members of- U.-S-—forces for-an - 


3- U. S. commitment will be met by continuing U.S. involvement for another 
2-3 years while providing aid to GVN: communist SVN not intolerable {Others- 
believe-'US - rffCIst~p)rec lude possibility of Communi st~-S VN) t- 


Military 


1. U.S. forces could be withdrawn at rate of 200,000 a year with all forces' 
withdrawn by January 1970 at the latest. 

2. As U.S. forces withdraw the U.S. military effort would be contracted 
and finally limited to defense of U.S. bases. 

Paris Negotiations 

I 

1. Press energetically for mutual withdrawal with or without a 
political settlement. 

2. Recognize that U.S. commitment to total withdrawal substantially 
reduces U.S. leverage. 


GVN 


1. Make clear to GVN that U.S. fully intends to be out in 2-3 years. 


2. Provide ARVN with all of equipment it can use. 


3* Urge GVN to reform but do not threaten to cut off aid. 


Costs 


1. Financial cost reduced from $ billion not to $ billion by 
January 1971 


2. Casualties decline in proportion to troop withdrawal. 
























Consequences 


1 . If Hanoi steps up its efforts Communists could control much of SVN 
before U.S. withdraws. 

2. Unless Hanoi withdraws Communist takeover likely after U.S. withdrawal. 
VC may be able to defeat ARVN even if Hanoi withdraws. 

3 . If Hanoi withdraws in response could lead to defacto-mutual withdrawal. 

4. Paris settlement very unlikely. 

5 . Outcome will depend on whether GVN/ARVN pulls itself together, 
collapses or negotiates with NLF. 
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QUICK-FULL WITHDRAWAL 







* f* 
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This course involves U.S. public commitment and actions to withdraw 
all U.S. forces from SVN in one year whether or not an agreement is reach¬ 
ed in Paris. 

*• ' / ? f Jf /} A S O C >C.J 

A --Assumptions of -Proponents rt^\ i 

-- ir: - “» ; C V~ . , LtZsz. 


l. The war is unwinnable. ^ ^ft ‘ Ca v 

- c*—? **c l*- \S • 

-No matter what statistics might indicate or official reporters feel, 
our efforts cannot in £he next five years or more/§£t at the political prob¬ 
lems that are at the heart of this war. \ \ < 



. ^j L***ft 

/■tP, 'We should, therefore, cut our losses v while we can. / ’* 

* • wj <n^iH ^ /m 

2. The Nixon Administration can successfully explain this course to the 

American people and to other nations. «-/ A 

a. The American public will be receptive both because many are disenchanted 

with the war and because U.S. domestic priorities requi re a quick full with¬ 
drawal. \ ' 

LPublic opinion has responded favorably to every x peace move and 
every act of deescalation by the Johnson Administration.} ^ t . o 

b. Other nations will understand our actiqns because we can maintain 

convincingly that we have met our commitments to our SVN ally by the invest¬ 
ment of 30,000 plus lives and the expenditure of $100 billion. frw J A .* 

i-'®—^ y- yt- c J. 

3. It is important to start the withdrawal process now and complete it quickly 

because the longer the new Administration retains any forces, the more likely 
it is to assume an open-ended commitment.^; [ a , l ^ /(/ 1 / 

St ^?t boils down to a choice of doing it now before the new Administra¬ 
tion assumes the obligations of the old. ^r~)' V 

4. The only way to get the SVN to face reality politically by negotiating a 
settlement with the NLF and to assume the burden of fighting is by the shock 
of actual full withdrawal. (\ . ^ (/J'ftt. C 

ft Military Levels and Actions 

1. U.S. forces are drawn down to zero on a crash basis. 


‘a-» ^Because of logistical problems this could well take more than one 
year, but we should aim hard at one. /? X ^ 

C cr-*t. CJ) £<■ & 
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2. We should Immediately pull back our forces to base and embarkation areas. 

3. U.S. turns over as much military equipment as GVN forces are able to use. '■ 


a.. <£|f SVN forces could maintain their cohesion, this equipment would 
be of significant value./ 


C Paris 



1. U.S. tries to negotiate mutual withdrawals with possibility that Hanoi 
might be willing to save our face since we would in fact be withdrawing. 


2. U.S. maintains a strong declaratory policy against NVN aggression and 
reaffirms U.S. interest in Asian nations willing to help themselves. y<, (j~ 


P GVN 


1. Say that we have helped them directly as much as we can, and that we 
will continue to provide economic and military assistance. 

. - . ... . 

^ -a. We could keep small non-combat advisory group. • 


2. Apply no pressure for reforms and actions and be friendly toward what 
GVN says it wants to do. ^ [ 


r cost 


1. Fastest and cheapest way to approach 1964 levels of Defense expenditures, 
but still actual budgetary savings would take 1 to 2 years. ^ 


2. U.S. casualties go down to zero rapidly. \jU 

Consequences 


( 1. Probable collapse of present SVN and communist takeover, but some possibility 
of a non-communist coalition government. } )&+ » 1 - £ i_r 


. e-. SVN countryside quickly taken over by VC. 

I 

2. Paris Talks become'much less important and are unlikely to lead to a 
negotiated settl-erfient. 


2. Initial concern on part of some Asian nations, but Srcrdomi no process, 


r 


a. '"Laos would probably go communist quickly and Thais might hedge their 
ties with us. faq , 

4. Would be attacked domestically for a pull out, but cannot predict depth 
or dimensions. • / » - * r 
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QUICK FULL WITHDRAWAL 


This course involves U.S. public commitment and actions to withdraw 
all U.S. forces from SVN in one year whether or not an agreement is reach¬ 
ed in Paris. 

. / t „ / r /? J ^ C. J 

A -AssumptIons of Proponents 

1. The war is unwinnable. 

■a*. No matter what statistics might indicate or official reporters feel, 
our efforts cannot in the next five years or more get at the political prob¬ 
lems that are at the heart of this war. 

•b^ 'We should, therefore, cut our losses while we can. 

2. The Nixon Administration can successfully explain this course to the 
American people and to other nations. 

a. The American public will be receptive both because many are disenchanted 
with the war and because U.S. domestic priorities require a quick full with- 

d rawa1. s • 

‘4«XPub lie opinion has responded favorably to every peace move and 
every act of deescalation by the Johnson Administration.^ 

b. Other nations will understand our actions because we can maintain 
convincingly that we have met our commitments to our SVN ally by the invest¬ 
ment of 30,000 plus lives and the expenditure of $100 billion. 

3. It is important to start the withdrawal process now and complete it quickly 
because the longer the new Administration retains any forces, the more likely 
it is to assume an open-ended commitment^; 

^ft boils down to a choice of doing it now before the new Administra¬ 
tion assumes the obligations of the old. 

4. The only way to get the SVN to face reality politically by negotiating a 
settlement with the NLF and to assume the burden of fighting is by the shock 
of actual full withdrawal. 

fj, Military Levels and Actions 

1. U.S. forces are drawn down to zero on a crash basis./ 

' Because of logistical problems this could well take more than one 
year, but we should aim hard at one. 
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2. We should immediately pull back our forces to base and embarkation areas. 


3. U.S. turns over as much military equipment as GVN forces are able to use. '• 

a. ( flf SVN forces could maintain their cohesion, this equipment would 
be of significant value./ 


C Paris 


1. U.S. tries to negotiate mutual withdrawals with possibility that Hanoi 
might be willing to save our face since we would in fact be withdrawing. 

2. U.S. maintains a strong declaratory policy against NVN aggression and 
reaffirms U.S. interest in Asian nations willing to help themselves. 

D GVN 


1. Say that we have helped them directly as much as we can, and that we 
will continue to provide economic and military assistance. . 

-a. We could keep small non-combat advisory group. 


2. Apply no pressure for reforms and actions and be friendly toward what 
GVN says it wants to do. 

r cost 

1. Fastest and cheapest way to approach 1964 levels of Defense expenditures, 
but still actual budgetary savings would take 1 to 2 years. 

2. U.S. casualties go down to zero rapidly. 
p Consequences 

1. Probable collapse of present SVN and communist takeover, but some possibility 
of a non-communist coalition government^ 

. =a-. SVN countryside quickly taken over by VC. 


2. Paris Talks become much less important and are unlikely to lead to a 
negotiated settlement. 


3. Initial concern on part of some Asian nations, but no domino process. 

a. ‘"Laos would probably go communist quickly and Thais might hedge their 
ties with us. 

4. Would be attacked domestically for a pull out, but cannot predict depth 
or dimensions. 
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QUICK FULL WITHDRAWAL 


This course involves U.S. public commitment and actions to withdraw 
all U.S. forces from SVN in one year whether or not an agreement is reach¬ 
ed in Paris. 

Q Assumptions of Proponents 

1. The war is unwinnable. 

■a*. No matter what statistics might indicate or official reporters feel, 
our efforts cannot in the next five years or more get at the political prob¬ 
lems that are at the heart of this war. 

We should, therefore, cut our losses while we can. 

2. The Nixon Administration can successfully explain this course to the 
American people and to other nations. 


a. The American public will be receptive both because many are disenchanted 
with the war and because U.S. domestic priorities require a quick full with- 
d rawa1. 


'43^ Public opinion has responded favorably to every peace move and 
every act of deescalation by the Johnson Administration.) 


b. Other nations will understand our actions because we can maintain 
convincingly that we have met our commitments to our SVN ally by the invest¬ 
ment of 30,000 plus lives and the expenditure of $100 billion. 


3. It is important to start the withdrawal process now and complete it quickly 
because the longer the new Administration retains any forces, the more likely 
it is to assume an open-ended commitment. 

^it^Tjoils down to a choice of doing it now before the new Administra¬ 
tion assumes the obligations of the old. 

4. The only way to get the SVN to face reality politically by negotiating a 
settlement with the NLF and to assume the burden of fighting is by the shock 
of actual full withdrawal. 


)3 Military Levels and Actions 

1. U.S. forces are drawn down to zero on a crash basis./ 

e>» Because of logistical problems this could well 
year, but we should aim hard at one. 


take more than one 
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2. We should immediately pull back our forces to base and embarkation areas. 

3. U.S. turns over as much military equipment as GVN forces are able to use. 

a. ( [lf £VN forces could maintain their cohesion, this equipment would 
be of significant value./ 

C. Paris 

1. U.S. tries to negotiate mutual withdrawals with possibility that Hanoi 
might be willing to save our face since we would in fact be withdrawing. 

2. U.S. maintains a strong declaratory policy against NVN aggression and 
reaffirms U.S. interest in Asian nations willing to help themselves. 

D GVN 

1. Say that we have helped them directly as much as we can, and that we 
will continue to provide economic and military assistance. 

-a. We could keep small non-combat advisory group. 

2. Apply no pressure for reforms and actions and be friendly toward what 
GVN says it wants to do. 

Cost 

1. Fastest and cheapest way to approach 1964 levels of Defense expenditures, 
but still actual budgetary savings would take 1 to 2 years. 

2. U.S. casualties go down to zero rapidly. 

F Consequences 

1. ' Probable collapse of present SVN and communist takeover, but some possibility 
of a non-communist coalition government.^ 

, =a-. SVN countryside quickly taken over by VC. 

2. Paris Talks become much less important and are unlikely to lead to a 
negotiated settlement. 

3. Initial concern on part of some Asian nations, but no domino process. 

a. Laos would probably go communist quickly and Thais might hedge their 
ties with us. 

4. Would be attacked domestically for a pull out, but cannot predict depth 
or dimensions. 
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QUICK UNILATERAL WITIfljBAWAI i ■ -» 


This course involves a U.S. decision (publicly announced, now or later) 
to withdraw all U.S. forces from SVN in one^yea^ cm; leoo- whether or not 
an agreement is reached in Paris. y 

> 

A. Beliefs of Advocates 

1. The war is unwinnable (in acceptable ways). No matter what statistics 
might indicate or official reporters feel, our efforts cannot resolve the 
political oroblems that are at the heart of this war. We should therefore 
cut our losses and avoid unknown additional risks while we can, and devote 
resources and energies to other activities elsewhere. 

2. The -Ninon Administration can successfully explain this course to the 
American people and other nations, particularly in its early days. 

a. The American people will be receptive because many are disenchanted, 
with the war, and because many believe that domestic priorities would benefit 
(Public opinion has responded favorably to deescalation and has favored. ^ 
escalation only "to get it over with." If no acceptable "get it.over with" 
prospect is in sight, the public is likely to favor unilateral withdrawal.) 

b. Other nations will accept our action-because we have met °ur^com¬ 
mitments by large investment in men and resources, and shown "wisdom" in 
accepting the situation. 

3. It is important to start the withdrawal process now and complete it 
quickly because otherwise — with every other option the new administra¬ 
tion runs a risk of getting locked in (War transferred from Johnson to 
Nixon Administration rather than from U.S. to SVN). 

4 . > The only way to get the SVN to try to negotiate a settlement with the 
NLF or to assume the burden of fighting is by credible announcement of 
actual full withdrawal. 


5. Withdrawal "limits damage," saves lives, conserves resources now. 

C/Lfjk 
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3. Military Actions 


a n a a raah baoi e- r (Accnrdinp to 


1. U.S. forces are drawn down to zero 
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2. U.S. immediately assumes posture suited for redeployment. 

ft:-Egtr ipiront turne d, .nu e. ^ . to ., GVN ■. C^ . s ■ mick ey Limy n " TLid able l»* »« nsP ^U 


C. Paris 

o 

1. U.S. tries to negotiate for reciprocal NVA withdrawal, using pace 
and scope of American withdrawal as bargaining counters (but U.S. 
withdraws in any case). 

2. U.S. tries to get cease-fire during withdrawal. 

3. U.S. maintains a strong declaratory policy against NVN (and other 
Communist) aggression and reaffirms U.S. interest in Asian nations 
willing to help themselves. 


D. GVN 


1. U.S. says it will continue to help present or other non-Communist 
forces as much as we can. Maintains a small force of technical advisers. 

2. U.S. applies no pressure for reforms and is friendly to whatever 
GVN (or non-Communists in a coalition government) wants to do. 


E. Cost 


1. Fastest and surest way of reducing cost radically. 

2. Fastest and surest way of reducing U.S. casualties. 


F. Consequences 

1. Probable collapse of GVNN and Communist takeover, but possibility 
of non-Communist coalition government. (Even a Communist government 
after collapse not necessarily altogether Hanoi's "stooge.") SVN 
countryside quickly taken over by VC. 

2. Initial concern on part of some Asian nations, but no domino process, 
except for Laos. 

a. Laos would probably go Communist quickly and Thais might hedge 
their ties with us, but would not be severely threatened. 
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VIII. QUICK UNILATERAL WITHDRAWAL 


This course involves a U.S. decision (publicly announced, now or later) 
to withdraw all U.S. forces from SVN in one year or less, whether or not 
an agreement is reached i 

A. Beliefs of Advocates 


1. The war in unwinnable. No matter what statistics might indicate or 
official reporters feel, our efforts cannot resolve the political problems 
that are at the heart of this war. We should therefore cut our losses and 
avoid unknown additional risks while we can, and devote resources and 
energies to other activities elsewhere. 

2. The Nixon Administration can successfully explain this course to the 
American people and other nations, particularly in its early days. 

a. The American people will be receptive because many are disenchanted 
with the war, and because many believe that domestic priorities would benefit. 
(Public opinion has responded favorably to deescalation and has favored 
escalation only !, to get it over with. 1 11 If no acceptable n get it over with” 
prospect in sight, public likely to favor unilateral withdrawal.) 

b. Other nations will accept our action because we have met our com¬ 

mitments by large investment in men and resources, and shown fle xibi - lit -y 
in accepting the situation. M 

3. It is important to start the withdrawal process now and complete it 
quickly because otherwise — with every other option — the new administra¬ 
tion runs a risk of getting locked in (War transferred from Johnson to 
Nixon Administration rather than from U.S. to SVN). 

4. The only way to get the SVN to try to negotiate a settlement with the 
NLF or to assume the burden of fighting is by credible announcement of 
actual full withdrawal. 

5. Withdrawal "limits damage," saves lives, conserves resources now . 
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B. Military Actions 

1. U.S. forces are drawn down to zero on a crash basis. (According to 

logistic estimates, can be done in a year or less.) 
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3. 


U.S. immediately 
Equipment turned 


assumes 

over to 


posture suited for redeployment. 
GVN (as much as they are able to 



use) . 
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C. Paris 


1. U.S. tries to negotiate for reciprocal NVA withdrawal, using pace 
and scope of American withdrawal as bargaining counters (but U.S. 
withdraws in any case). 

2. U.S. tries to get cease-fire during withdrawal. 

3. U.S. maintains a strong declaratory policy against NVN (and other 
Communist) aggression and reaffirms U.S. interest in Asian nations 
willing to help themselves. 

4. U.S. Government would be attacked domestically by some for a 
pull out, but cannot predict depth or dimensions. Would be praised 

by others. U.S. declares for home consumption that success in Vietnam 
depended primarily on Vietnamese efforts (which have been inadequate), 
that it was a policy misjudgment to make it an American war, and the 
time has come to reverse this. 


D. GVN 


1. U.S. says it will continue to help present or other non-Communist 
forces as much as we can. Maintains a small force of technical advisers. 

2. U.S. applies no pressure for reforms and su fipor - fco - «nd is friendly to 
whatever GVN (or non-Communists in a coalition government) wantijto do. 


E. Cost 


1. Fastest and surest way of reducing cost radically. 

2. Fastest and surest way of reducing U.S. casualties. 

F. Consequences 

1. Probable collapse of GVN and Communist takeover, but possibility 
of non-Communist coalition government. CEven a Communist government 
after collapse not necessarily altogether Hanoi’s ’’stooge. 11 ) SVN 
countryside quickly taken over by VC. 















ACTIONS AND DECISIONS REQUIRED 

IN THE SHORT RUN 


T 



IMMEDIATE 


1. Staffing Choices 

Given the systematic dispute within the U.S. Government, the new staffing 
of certain senior and mid-senior positions can partly determine not only 
the implementation of chosen policies but even the short-term evaluation 
of alternatives. 

2. Initial Decisions for Paris Negotiations 

(a) Forum Options : 

(i) If seating dispute settled, accept the n two sides” - 
”four sides" compromise. 

(ii) If seating dispute unsettled, continue current U.S. 
approach towards "two sides" - "four sides" compromise. 

(iii) Press for a new forum (perhaps even if current seating 
dispute has been settled), e.g. a return to U.S.-DRV negotiations, 
encouraging GVN to deal separately with Hanoi and NLF. 

Important : If a choice among alternative policies can be reached soon 

enough, the forum arrangement should be subordinated to this choice. This 
consideration might argue for a postponement in Paris talks. 

(b) Instructions to U.S. Delegation 

(i) Delay taking a specific position (new U.S. Delegate could 
discuss POW issue, Geneva Agreement, etc.). 

(ii) Choose between insisting on 

(a) mutual troop withdrawal, primarily in SVN, with a 
tentative position on Laos and Cambodia. 

(b) a political settlement in SVN, 

(c) a firm coupling a SVN and Laos troop withdrawal, 

(d) combinations of above. 

3. Budget Assumptions 

An early commitment to a Vietnam policy through the budget submission 
can be avoided by accepting the Vietnam budget submitted by the out¬ 
going Administration an initial, vrovisional estimate. But when 
time comes to justify the Vietnam budget items to Congress (about 
.^rch) some of the policy choices will have to become explicit. 






1. 




















4. Initiating Specific Evaluations 


Some critical uncertainties could be narrowed through specific evalua¬ 
tions. To have results in time for near term policy choices, these 
^valuations should be started soonest. The following is a tentative 
list (in several cases, studies mrght be available within the Government). 

(a) Position to be taken in event of major enemy offensive. 

What, precisely, are the understandings regarding the bombing 
halt. Apart from U.S. view, how is Hanoi likely to view these under¬ 
standings . 


In the event of new offensive, there will be suggestions for 
some resumption of combing. Wnat should be the response to these sug 
gestions or recuests from the field. If some U.S. withdrawal (say of 
50,000 men) had been started, should it be halted? 

(b) Recent Progress in RVNAF Build-up. 

Transfer of equipment schedules, handling of equipment, trends 
in fighting frequency and style, defections by type, morale questions, 
possible RVNAF reaction to U.S. troop reductions. How should RVNAF func¬ 
tion if U.S. troops went down to 1.00,000? 

(c) Possible GVN countermeasures to U.S. policy choices disliked 
by GVN. 

(d) Recent (1-2 years) history of tacit restraints along DMZ. 

(e) Other Investigations and Policy Discussion. 

(i) Exploit opportunities prior to 20 January for observa¬ 
tion of VN situation and operations by trusted, experienced, disinter¬ 
ested reporters, on informal, discreet basis. 

(ii) Prepare options rnd discussion paper, on basis of the 
present one, for sending to agencies for comment followed by NSC 
discussion. 


SHORT RUN 

1. Public Presidential Position 

(a) Promise position in 3 to 6 months after full review, vs. 
delivery as soon as possible. 














(b) Indicate merely main outline of chosen policy and parts that 
have to become public vs. '‘operation candor" to take public into confi¬ 
dence and to explain uncertainties/' 

2. Relations with GVN 


Bring relations in line with chosen policy alternative. Begin to instruct 
U*S. staff and shape U.S. support program accordingly. E.g., (a) support 
current GVN, putting stability over reform, (b) press GVN for reforms and/ 
negotiations with NLF, (c) provoke conflict with GVN in effort to bring 
neutralist government to power which will press for accommodation with NLF 

3. Prepare the ground with principal allies (Australians, Koreans, Thais) 
for policy changes affecting them. 


A public airing of the uncertainties and dispute within U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment might offer certain advantages: later reversals would create 
less of a "credibility gap" since it would have been made clear from 
the outset that the U.S. Government does not pretend to know the future; 
and the conflicting views would, in part, be argued out among segments 
of the public instead of between the public and the Administration. On 
the other hand, such public airing of uncertainties might strengthen the 
~ 2 my in his view that he can win through U.S. domestic dissension and 
might also give the enemy more of a feel for our bargaining position. 









ACTIONS AND DECISIONS REQUIRED 
IN THE SHORT RUN 


IMMEDIATE 


1. Staffing Choices 

Given the systematic dispute within the U.S. Government, the new staffing 
of certain senior and mid-senior positions can partly determine not only 
the implementation of chosen policies but even the short-term evaluation 
of alternatives. 

2. Initial Decisions for Paris Negotiations 

(a) Forum Options : 

(i) If seating dispute settled, accept the "two sides" - 
"four sides" compromise. 

(ii) If seating dispute unsettled, continue current U.S. 
approach towards "two sides" - "four sides" compromise. 

(iii) Press for a new forum (perhaps even if current seating 
dispute has been settled), e.g. a return to U.S.-DRV negotiations, 
encouraging GVN to deal separately with Hanoi and NLF. 

Important : If a choice among alternative policies can be reached soon 

enough, the forum arrangement should be subordinated to this choice. This 
consideration might argue for a postponement in Paris talks. 

(b) Instructions to U.S. Delegation 

(i) Delay taking a specific position (new U.S. Delegate could 
discuss POW issue, Geneva Agreement, etc.). 

(ii) Choose between insisting on 

(a) mutual troop withdrawal, primarily in SVN, with a 
tentative position on Laos and Cambodia. 

(b) a political settlement in SVN, 

(c) a firm coupling a SVN and Laos troop withdrawal, 

(d) combinations of above. 

3. Budget Assumptions 


An early commitment to a Vietnam policy through the budget submission 
can be avoided by accepting the Vietnam budget submitted by the out¬ 
going Administration as an initial, provisional estimate. But when 
the time comes to justify the Vietnam budget items to Congress (about 
March) some of the policy choices will have to become explicit. 



















4. Initiating Specific Evaluations 


Some critical uncertainties could be narrowed through specific evalua¬ 
tions. To have results in time .or near.term policy choices, these 
evaluations should be started soonest. The following is a tentative 
list (in several cases, scuGies might be available within the Government)• 

(a) Position to be taken in event of major enemy offensive. 

*40 

What, precisely, are the understandings regarding the bombing 
halt. Apart from U.S. view, "now is Hanoi likely to view these under¬ 
standings . 

In the event of new offensive, there will be suggestions for 
some resumption of bombing. What snould be the response to uhese sug¬ 
gestions or requests from the field. If some U.S. withdrawal (say of 
50,000 men) had been started, should it be halted? 

(b) Recent Progress in RVNAF Build-up. 

Transfer of equipment schedules, handling of equipment, trends 
in fighting frequency and style, defections by type, morale questions, 
possible RVNAF reaction to U.S. troop reductions. How should RVNAF 'func¬ 
tion if U.S. troops went down to 100,000? 

(c) Possible GVN countermeasures to U.S. policy choices disliked 
by GVN. 

(d) Recent (1-2 years) history of tacit restraints along DMZ. 

(e) Other Investigations and Policy Discussion. 

(i) Exploit opportunities prior to 20 January for observa¬ 
tion of VN situation and operations by trusted, experienced, disinter¬ 
ested reporters, on informal, discreet basis. 

(ii) Prepare options and discussion paper, on basis of the 
present one, for sending to agencies for comment followed by NSC 
discussion. 


SHORT RUN 

1. Public Presidential Position 

(a) Promise position in 3 to 6 months after full review, vs. 
delivery as soon as possible. 
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(b) Indicate merely main outline of chosen policy and parts that 
have to become public vs. ''operation candor" to take public into confi¬ 
dence and to explain uncertainties." 

2. Relations with 7N 


Bring relations in line with chosen policy alternative. Begin to instruct 
U>S. staff and shape U.S. support program accordingly. E.g., (a) support 
current GVN, putting stability over reform, (b) press GVN for reforms and/or 
negotiations with NLF, (c) provoke conflict with GVN in effort to bring 
neutralist government to power which will press for accommodation with NLF. 

3. Prepare the ground with principal allies (Australians, Koreans, Thais) 
for policy changes affecting them. 


A public airing of the uncertainties and dispute within U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment might offer certain advantages: later reversals would create 
less of a "credibility gap" since it would have been made clear from 
the outset that the U.S. Government does not pretend to know the future; 
and the conflicting views x-zould, in part, be argued out among segments 
of the public instead of between the public and the Administration. On 
the other hand, such public airing of uncertainties might strengthen the 
enemy in his view that he can win through U.S. domestic dissension and 
it might also give the enemy more of a feel for our bargaining position. 
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ACTIONS AND DECISIONS REQUIRED 

IN THE SHORT RUN 


IMMEDIATE 

1. Staffing Choices 

Given the systematic dispute within the U.S. Government, the new staffing 
of certain senior and mid-senior positions can partly determine not only 
the implementation of chosen policies but even the short-term evaluation 
of alternatives. 

2. Initial Decisions for Paris Negotiations 


(a) Forum Options : 

(i) If seating dispute settled, accept the "two sides" - 
"four sides" compromise. 

(ii) If seating dispute unsettled, continue current U.S. 
approach towards "two sides" - "four sides" compromise. 

(iii) Press for a new forum (perhaps even if current seating 
dispute has been settled), e.g. a return to U.S.-DRV negotiations, 
encouraging GVN to deal separately with Hanoi and NLF. 

Important : If a choice among alternative policies can be reached soon 

enough, the forum arrangement should be subordinated to this choice. This 
consideration might argue for a postponement in Paris talks. 

(b) Instructions to U.S. Delegation 

(i) Delay taking a specific position (new U.S. Delegate could 
discuss POW issue, Geneva Agreement, etc.). 

(ii) Choose between insisting on 

(a) mutual troop withdrawal, primarily in SVN, with a 
tentative position on Laos and Cambodia. 

(b) a political settlement in SVN, 

(c) a firm coupling a SVN and Laos troop withdrawal, 

(d) combinations of above. 

3. Budget Assumptions 

An early commitment to a Vietnam policy through the budget submission 
can be avoided by accepting the Vietnam budget submitted by the out¬ 
going Administration ns an initial, provisional estimate. But when 
the time comes to justify the Vietnam budget items to Congress (about 
March) some of the policy choices will have to become explicit. 





















4. Initiating Speciric Evaluations 


Some critical uncertainties could be narrowed through specific evalua¬ 
tions. To have results in time for near term policy choices, these 
evaluations should be smarted soonest. Tne following is a tentative 
list (in several cases, studies might be available within the Government). 

(a) Position to be taken in event of major enemy offensive. 

What, precisely, are the understandings regarding the bombing 
halt. Apart from U.S. view, how is Hanoi likely to view these under¬ 
standings . 


In the event of new offensive, there will be suggestions for 
some resumption of bombing. What should be the response to these sug 
gescions or requests from the field. If some U.S. withdrawal (say of 
50,000 men) had been started, should it be halted? 

(b) Recent Progress in RVNAF Build-up. 

Transfer of equipment schedules, handling of equipment, trends 
in fighting frequency and style, defections by type, morale questions, 
possible RVNAF reaction to U.S. troop reductions. How should RVNAF func¬ 
tion if U.S. troops went down to 100,000? 

(c) Possible GVN countermeasures to U.S. policy choices disliked 
by GVN. 

(d) Recent (1-2 years) history of tacit restraints along DMZ. 

(e) Other Investigations and Policy Discussion. 

(i) Exploit opportunities prior to 20 January for observa¬ 
tion of VN situation and operations by trusted, experienced, disinter¬ 
ested reporters, on informal, discreet basis. 

(ii) Prepare options and discussion paper, on basis of the 
present one, for sending to agencies for comment followed by NSC 
discussion. 


SHORT RUN 

1. Public Presidential Position 

(a) Promise position in 3 to 6 months after full review, vs. 
delivery as soon as possible. 
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(b) Indicate merely main outline of chosen policy and parts that 
have to become public vs. "operation candor" to take public into confi¬ 
dence and to explain uncertainties."' 

2. Relations with GVN 

Bring*relations in line with ch.sen policy alternative. Begin to instruct 
Ik S. staff and shape U.S. support program accordingly. E.g., (a) support 
current GVN, putting stability over reform, (b) press GVN for reforms and/or 
negotiations with NLF, (c) provoke conflict with GVN in effort to bring 
neutralist government to power which will press for accommodation with NLF. 

3. Prepare the ground with 'principal allies (Australians, Koreans, Thais) 
for policy changes affecting them. 


public airing of the uncertainties and dispute within U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment might offer certain advantages: later reversals would create 
less of a "credibility gap" since it would have been made clear from 
the outset that the U.S. Government does not pretend to know the future; 
and the conflicting views would, in part, be argued out among segments 
of the public instead of between the public and the Administration. On 
the other hand, such public airing of uncertainties might strengthen the 
enemy in his view that he can win through U.S. domestic dissension and 
it might also give the enemy more of a feel for our bargaining position. 
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ACTIONS AND DECISIONS REQUIRED 

IN THE SHORT RUN 


IMMEDIATE 


1. Staffing Choices 

Given the systematic dispute within the U.S. Government, the new staffing 
of certain senior and mid-senior positions can partly determine not only 
the implementation of chosen policies but even the short-term evaluation 
of alternatives. 

2. Initial Decisions for Paris Negotiations 


(a) Forum Options : 

(i) If seating dispute settled, accept the "two sides" - 
"four sides" compromise. 

(ii) If seating dispute unsettled, continue current U.S. 
approach towards "two sides" - "four sides" compromise. 

(iii) Press for a new forum (perhaps even if current seating 
dispute has been settled), e.g. a return to U.S.-DRV negotiations, 
encouraging GVN to deal separately with Hanoi and NLF. 

Important : If a choice among alternative policies can be reached soon 

enough, the forum arrangement should be subordinated to this choice. This 
consideration might argue for a postponement in Paris talks. 

(b) Instructions to U.S. Delegation 

(i) Delay taking a specific position (new U.S. Delegate could 
discuss POW issue, Geneva Agreement, etc.). 

(ii) Choose between insisting on 

(a) mutual troop withdrawal, primarily in SVN, with a 
tentative position on Laos and Cambodia. 

(b) a political settlement in SVN, 

(c) a firm coupling a SVN and Laos troop withdrawal, 

(d) combinations of above. 

3. Budget Assumptions 

An early commitment to a Vietnam policy through the budget submission 
can be avoided by accepting the Vietnam budget submitted by the out¬ 
going Administration as an initial, provisional estimate. But when 
the time comes to justify the Vietnam budget items to Congress (about 
March) some of the policy choices will have to become explicit. 
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4. Initiating Specific Evaluations 

Some critical uncertainties could be narrowed through specific evalua¬ 
tions. To have results in time for near term policy choices, these 
evaluations should be started soonest. The following is a tentative 
list (in several cases, studies might be available within the Government). 

(a) Position to be taken in event of major enemy offensive. 

What, precisely, are the understandings regarding the bombing 
halt. Apart from U.S. view, how is Hanoi likely to view these under¬ 
standings . 

In the event of new offensive, there will be suggestions for 
some resumption of bombing. What should be the response to these sug¬ 
gestions or requests from the field. If some U.S. withdrawal (say of 
5Q,0Gu men) had been started, should it be halted? 

(b) Recent Progress in RVNAF Build-up. 

Transfer of equipment schedules, handling of equipment, trends 
in fighting frequency and style, defections by type, morale questions, 
possible RVNAF reaction to U.S. troop reductions. How should RVNAF func¬ 
tion if U.S. troops went down to 100,000? 

(c) Possible GVN countermeasures to U.S. policy choices disliked 
by GVN. 

(d) Recent (1-2 years) history of tacit restraints along DMZ. 

(e) Other Investigations and Policy Discussion. 

(i) Exploit opportunities prior to 20 January for observa¬ 
tion of VN situation ar.d operations by trusted, experienced, disinter¬ 
ested reporters, on informal, discreet basis. 

(ii) Prepare options and discussion paper, on basis of the 
present one, for sending to agencies for comment followed by NSC 
discussion. 


SHORT RUN 

1. Public Presidential Position 

(a) Promise position in 3 to 6 months after full review, vs. 
delivery as soon as possible. 
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